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What can you learn from this “Trademark” ? 


To producers of livestock, such as yourself, the knowl- 
edge of an enterprise is often summed up in its “trade 
mark.” The seal which not only identifies THE 


DENVER LIVESTOCK MARKET but reflects its entire 






EXCHANGE 
RE 


60 years’ history, progress and performance, is simply 


Customers of the members of the DENVER LIVESTOCK EXCHANGE 
have learned that this seal carries both a promise and its fulfillment. 
It promises top values for all classes of livestock, experienced ap- 
praisers and salesmen, honest weights and feeds, careful hand- 
ling and quick transactions. It delivers all of these, always, while 
providing absolute security in transmitting sales. That's why 
over 29,000 livestock producers repeatedly ship to Denver, 


secure in the knowledge that their judgment is justified 


and RIGHT. 


DENVER UNION STOCK YARDS 
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“Everything but 
the squeal” 


Year after year scientists of the meat packing in- 
dustry have hunted new ways to make “‘waste”’ parts 
of meat animals useful—new uses to which they 
could be put. 

That’s why, years ago, someone said that meat 
packing plants used “everything but the squeal.’’ 

Needs of war gave even greater meaning to this 
phrase and accelerated the development of even more 
important uses for many meat industry products. 

Not only the more familiar leather, wool, fats, 
oils and greases, but also such products as these: 


@ Adrenalin to prolong the effect of local 
anesthetics and to use as a powerful heart 
stimulant. 

@ Insulin and thyroid extract to offset fail- 
ures of human glands, and to allow suf- 
ferers to lead healthy, normal lives. 

@ Glues and adhesives to put together fur- 
niture, paper products and hundreds of 
other items. 

@ Huge quantities of gelatin, not only for 
food, but for photographic, chemical and 
medical uses. 

@ Sulfated tallows and neatsfoot oils for 
finishing textiles and leather. 

@ Bone marrow and liver preparations, to 
combat different kinds of ‘‘blood starva- 
tion’’ (agranulocytosis and anemias). 

@ Sutures for use in repairing incisions 
and wounds. 


When meat animals come to market through the 
meat packing industry, these vital products are 
saved. : 
They are wasted when meat animals are not 
marketed through regular commercial channels. 
Awareness of this fact by the entire national 
community helps put more meat animals through 








BY-PRODUCTS 


FROM MEAT ANIMALS 
—and how they are used 


BLOOD 


Leather finishing and protective colloids; adhesives; 
livestock feeds; hemoglobin; blood albumin for textile 
printing and dyeing. 


BONES 


Bone meal animal feeds and fertilizers; calcium phos- 
phates; bone for water treatment and copper molding; 
bone marrow for pharmaceuticals; ossein gelatin; bone 
glue; neatsfoot oil; bone tallow. 


FATS 


Tallows; sulfated tallows for textile and leather finish- 
ing; stearine; soap; lard; grease oils for textile lubrication, 
metal cutting and burning; fatty acids for insecticides, 
weed killers, lubricants; oils for metal working and pol- 
ishing, wetting agents; fine chemicals (amides, amines, 
acid chlorides, nitriles); glycerin for cosmetics, phar- 
maceuticals, antifreeze, explosives, plastics (glyptal 
resins); plasticizers for spirit duplicators, printers’ 
rollers and cellulose products; trimethylene glycol; 
cyclopropane; monoglycerides (emulsifying agents). 


GLANDS AND ORGANS 


Pharmaceutical preparations (thyroid, pituitary, liver 
products, adrenalin, insulin, hormone products and 
others); surgical sutures; musical instrument strings; 
tennis gut. 


SKINS 


Cattle hides: Leather; glue stock and hide glue; hair 
for hair felt, “‘camel’s hair” brushes, curled hair for up- 
holstery. Calfskins: Leather; calfskin gelatin. Lamb 
Pelts: Wool for textile fibers and fabrics; wool grease; 
lanolin for cosmetics and pharmaceuticals; sheepskin 
leathers. Pork Skins: Gelatin for photographic film, 
textile sizing, protective colloids; leather for shoes, 
gloves and luggage; hair for upholstery padding, filters, 
insulation; bristles for brushes. 














regular commercial channels, thereby saving these 
critical products—to everybody’s gain. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago + Members throughout the U.S. 
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BREEDER’S DIRECTORY 


This directory is being started for 
the benefit of both breeder and buyer. 
It keeps the breeder’s name before the 
buying public at all times and offers 
the prospective buyer an opportunity 
to choose his sheep from the stock of 
outstanding breeders. 

Don’t wait any longer. Send in your 
listing today to the National Wool 
Grower, 509 Pacific National Life 
Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. The 
charge is only $12 for a year’s listing. 


COLUMBIAS 


PINE TREE RANCH 
Savageton, Wyoming 


CORRIEDALES 


MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 


HAMPSHIRES 


BLASTOCK, ROBERT 
Filer, Idaho 

BRIGGS, FRANK A. 
Cedaredge, Colorado 

BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 

BURTON, T. B. 
(‘ambridge, Idaho 

HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
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MACCARTHY & SON, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 


RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Greenwich, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP Co. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
DEER LODGE FARMS CoO. 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
HUDSPETH, T. J. 
Ash Fork, Arizona 
YOHE, RALPH S. 
Mt. Erie, Illinois 


SUFFOLKS 


BONIDA FARM 
R.F.D. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
HESS, TRACY W. 
Farmington, Utah 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Iiderton, Ont., Canada 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WINN & SON, R. E. 
Nephi, Utah 














IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Box 346, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Write for List of Members who maintain 


foundation flocks in Suffolks, Hamp- 


shires, Panamas, Corriedales, Colum- 


bias, and Rambouillets. 














BUY BONDS 





AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


BREED SOUTHDOWNS! 
The Breed that sires the best Market Lambs. 
known everywhere for QUALITY. Write the 
Secretary for additional information. 
Paul P. Hite, President 
W. L. Henning, Secretary 
State Colleae, Pa. 








M. L. Buchanan, Secretary 
W. A. Denecke, President 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool More Mution 
Address inquiries to 
Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass’n. 
of America 


Box 2466 — State College Station 
Fargo, North Dakota 
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THE COVER 
Typical of fall wool fashions and fabrics 
are the costumes worn by the three charm. 
ing models on the cover of the National Wop 
Grower this month. The pictures were , 


part of a group which the American Wop 


Council has recently made available fo; 
fashion departments of women’s magazines 
newspapers, etc. The description furnishej 


by the A.W.C. for each of these costumes js 
given below. 


1—Tweed comes to town in a three-piece 
costume with a fur-lined cape. Gray woo 
tweed—a very fine one that is far, far away 
in its thoughts from country meadows—uges 
tiny gold nail-heads on the buttons and the 
wide belt of the suit to prove that it’s q 
citizen of the world! Designed by Morris 
Kraus, for complete luxury, the cape has g 
tuxedo and an entire lining of soft gray 
muskrat. The high hat is one of the out. 
standing designs of Suzanne Remy, and js 
brown felt with yellow chamois. 


2—This fall even your most casual season- 
in, season-out topper—like this design from 
Vincent Monte-Sano—has_ the _ snugly 
wrapped midriff which accentuates the posi- 
tively magnificent shoulders, and gives a 
hippy look to the fuller skirt. Here again 
you have the deep wide armholes and the 
raglan sleeves. It’s all of beige, fleecy woo 
coating. An over-sized John Frederics mos. 
sy-green fur felt with a gold leather band 
completes this picture of distinctly Ameri- 
can glamour, 


3—We’d vote this one of the newest-look- 
ing coats of the season! Since war-time re- 
strictions have temporarily curtailed the 
production of patterned woolens, designe: 
Philip Mangone took a fine black wool coat- 
ing and stitched it in a pinky red block plair 
in his own workrooms to get exactly the ef- 
fect he wanted! You'll agree that the effect 
is perfectly wonderful in this broadshoul- 
dered “hippy” coat. The skirt falls in broad 
folds to accomplish a dashing flare at its 
hemline, Together with the black felt sky- 
scraper beret from Braagaard the silhouett 
is an extremely important one that bears 
watching! 


Youll Like 
COLUMBIA 
SHEEP 


For greater wool and lamb 
production 


FEW RAMS FOR SALE 
C. W. DORNEY 
Monte Vista, Colo. 





We have the largest herd of regis- 


tered Columbia sheep in Colorado. 











The National Woo! Grower 
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Wisconsin Sheep Clinic 


THe University of Wisconsin College 

of Agriculture sponsored a sheep 
clinic in Madison, Wisconsin on Aug- 
ust Ist. Oscar Mayer & Company, 
Madison packers, were hosts. The pur-- 
pose of the clinic was to promote the 
raising of more and better sheep in 
Wisconsin. 

Displaying samples of parasites 
which take such a great toll among 
sheep, Dr. C. A. Herrick, zoology and 
veterinary science professor, explained 
the anemic conditions which blood- 
sucking stomach worms cause. “Some 
parasites lay as high as 30,000 eggs a 
day every single day. They pass from 
infected sheep through fecal material 
into the grass where they are hatched 
and subsequently infect other sheep. 
Some immunity to parasites can be de- 
veloped if the sheep are properly fed 
and cared for, but treatment with drugs 
is no good if the sheep are not moved 
tonew pasture.” Drug treatment along 
with good management of sheep is the 
best answer to parasite control, he con- 


cluded. 


Enlarging on the subject, Dr. C. Ken- 
neth Whitehair, professor of veterinary 
science, explained to the farmers that 
parasitic infection among their sheep 
might be controlled in the following 
way: 1. Feed your sheep well. 2. Treat 
them for parasites at regular intervals. 
3. Avoid overstocking of pastures and 
lots, 4. Avoid waterholes and damp 
places. 5. Provide raised troughs for 
lambs to avoid their contact with fecal 
material. 


Continuing the discussion, Burl Win- 
chester of the animal husbandry de- 
partment, advised a program of para- 
site control as follows: 1. Drench. 
2. Feed a mixture of one pound of 
phenothiazine to nine pounds of salt in 
pasture season. 3. Drench again. 
4. Rotate pastures for one month or 
less, 


Showing the havoc wrought by both 
parasites and plants on sheep carcasses, 
which were hung for display, Win- 
chester pointed out that the packing in- 
dustry wastes $1,000,000 of meat an- 
nually from cockleburrs and stickers 
Which must be cut from carcasses. 
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SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Stoddart & Smith’s Range Management ....... 

Sampson's Range and Pasture Management 

Sampson's Native American Forage Plants 

Sampson's Livestock Husbandry on Range and Pasture 
Hultz & Hill's Range Sheep and Wool 

Morrison's Feeds and Feeding ............. 


Gilfillan’s Sheep 


Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad 
And for the Children 


Also for Rabewalie and Instructive Denlieg 


Perdew's Tenderfoot at Bar X . 
For Sale by 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


509 Pacific National Life Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 




















2nd ANNUAL SALE 


Registered 


*|COLUMBIAS|x 


October 23 & 24 
MINOT, N. D. 


300 registered Columbia rams and ewes 














from the finest flocks of the Nation will be 
sold at auction. This is your opportunity 
to secure the “tops” in Columbia breeding 


stock for your foundation flock. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Address: E. M. GREGORY, Sales Manager 
701 Black Bldg., Fargo, North Dakota 
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The Cutting Chute 


New Insecticide 


A new insecticide, “666,” threatens to take 
some of the ground held by the famous DDT. 
While only being manufactured in small ex- 
perimental quantities at present, it is said 
to offer better control of some pests, such as 
locusts, grain weevils, cockroaches, and 
mites than DDT. The belief is also carried 
by its manufacturers that it may prove ef- 
fective as a “soil insecticide,” for use against 
wireworms, etc. 

Another development in man’s fight 
against the insect world is the addition of 
DDT to paint, in which it keeps its power 
to kill bugs and flies. This paint is sched- 
uled for the market next spring. 


Subsidies Opposed by 
Government. Economists 

The last week of September, a report was 
filed by economists from the O.P.A. and the 
Department of Agriculture with “high gov- 
ernment officials” in which the gradual 
elimination of wartime subsidy payments to 
food producers and processors starting Oc- 
tober 1 was recommended. Purpose is to 
cut out these payments while it is still pos- 
sible to increase prices sufficiently to ab- 
sorb the loss of the subsidy. The lamb sub- 
sidy program, of course, will continue to June 
30, 1946. 

Secretary Anderson has already declared 
his opposition to continuation of subsidy 
payments. 


O.P.A. Lifting Food Controls 


It is reported that the O.P.A. has a gen- 
eral Price Control Termination Order pre- 
pared, which will cover all food controls. The 
suspension of controls on various food and 
other commodities will be by amendment to 
this general order. 


Convention Ban Lifted 

On October 1, 1945, Col. J. Monroe John- 
son, chairman of the War Committee on 
conventions, removed all restrictions against 
the holding of full-sized conventions and 
group meetings. 


New B.A. I. Head 


The retirement of Dr. Arthur W. Miller 
as chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
on October 31 and the appointment of Dr. 
Bennett T. Simms to succeed him were an- 
nounced on October 4 by P. V. Cardon, head 
of the Research Administration, U.S.D.A. 

Dr. Miller has been with the Bureau of 
Animal Industry continuously for 44 years 
and its chief since August 1, 1943, when Dr. 
J. R. Mohler retired. 

The new B. A. I. head is a graduate of 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, has 
done graduate work in pathology and bac- 
teriology at the University of Chicago, and 
was at the Oregon State Agricultural Col- 
lege from 1913 to 1938, first as assistant 
professor of veterinary medicine, later as 
head of the Department of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, which he organized. Since April 1, 
1938, Dr. Simms has been in charge of the 
U. S. D. A. Regional Animal Disease Re- 
search Laboratory at Auburn, Alabama. 


U.S. D. A. Wool Chief Named 


Francis J. Cronin has been named as chief 
of the Wool Division of the Livestock Branch 
of the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, U.S.D.A. An employee of the De- 
partment of Agriculture for some time, with 
the rating of senior agricultural economist, 
Mr. Cronin will have. charge of the w ool 
shrinkage and similar recearch work former- 
ly handled by Alexander Johnston, who left 
the Department last spring to resume his 
duties with the University of Wyoming. 
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Irends In the Industry 


Lobor 


TH paramount problem of all indus- 
tries seems to be labor. The pres- 
ent situations affect the sheep industry 
directly, indirectly and remotely. Re- 
ports from almost all sections of the 
western country indicate a critical la- 
bor shortage for present sheep industry 
operations. At the same time govern- 
ment officials report that there will be 
8000,000 unemployed this winter. La- 
br strikes are taking place in many 
fields of the industry, affecting equip- 
ment manufacture, gasoline and oil, 
transportation, etc. Strikes threaten 
the movement of livestock for market, 
in the yards and in the processing 
plants. In almost every endeavor lab- 
or problems affect the economic struc- 
ture of the nation. 


Many sheep operations are continu- 
ing to close because of labor conditions 
and other economic factors. This situa- 
tion leads your Association representa- 
tives to a review of present programs 
and a study of future plans. 


The Lamb Program 


Reports vary as to the success of the 
lamb subsidy program. Those produc- 
ers of fat and feeder lambs who re- 
tained possession of their lambs at the 
effective date of the program have defi- 
nitely received or will receive a bene- 
fi (The actual monteary payment 
however will depend on when the 
drafts are sent from Washington, D.C. 
The latest information is that they will 
be sent October 15. The reason given 
is delay in the government printing of- 


fice—labor, no doubt.) 


Those who made early contracts re- 
ceived little if any benefit and are de- 
pendent on the purchaser’s desire to 


| tetain his good will for any relief. This 


same situation would have resulted if 


| the industry’s request for increased 


ceilings on carcasses had been granted. 
The unfortunate part of the program 
was the effective date. The industry’s 
record on this point is clear. For over 
two years efforts have been made to 
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obtain relief, but not until May of this 
year was the industry given a sympa- 
thetic ear. 


With reconversion, reorganization of 
government agencies, and other prob- 
lems, the Washington picture is very 
confused. A statement at this time of 
the continuation of the present program 
is purely a guess; but it is the opinion 
of many that subsidy programs will not 
prevail after June 30, 1946. 


The present program will be carried 
on until that date, however. The $36,- 
000,000 allocated by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for the program is 
an estimate. The program may cost 
more, or less. The important thing is 
that the program is effective from Aug- 
ust 5, 1945 to June 30, 1946. Although 
the program costs more than the 
amount estimated, the date is the gov- 
erning factor. 


The Wool Program 


The wool program will continue 
through the 1946 spring shorn clip of 
wool. The program, you will recall, 
was extended to June 30, 1946, but in- 


asmuch as between eighty and ninety 
per cent of the shorn clip of 1946 would 
come under the program, Senator 
O’Mahoney (Wyoming) received a 
commitment for the remaining portion. 


This program, like the lamb pro- 
gram, has been subject to the confusion 
of reconversion and departmental re- 
organization, and what will happen af- 
ter the 1946 clip is also a guess. 


The wools now held by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation will, accord- 
ing to reports, be sold to manufactur- 
ers. The price reduction necessary to 
move these wools into consumption has 
not at this date (October 2) been an- 
nounced. The price at which they are 
sold will not affect the purchase price 
of the 1946 clip. Under present condi- 
tions and with heavy wool consumption 
of approximately one billion grease 
pounds per year, the price sacrifice on 


the C.C.C. wools should be at a mini- 
mum. 


The Forest Service 


The meeting of industry representa- 
tives with Washington officials of the 
Forest Service on September 17, 18 and 
19, was a very amicable one and it was 
felt by those in attendance that much 
benefit came from it. 


There is little doubt, however, that 
some of the policies of the Forest Serv- 
ice, which are established by them and 
then administered by them, do not per- 
mit a stable livestock industry. It is 
the feeling of both the sheep and cat- 
tle associations that the stabilizing poli- 
cies of the Forest Service should be 
established by the Congress. There- 
fore, legislation is being proposed to 
remedy this situation. This legislation 
needs the active support of public land 
users, and every western Senator and 
Congressman should be familiarized. 
with this problem, as it affects the live- 
stock industry in his state. 


Plans 


The representatives of your associa- 
tions have contacted the key men in 
government, pointing out the need for 
development of progams sufficiently 
far in advance of the expiration of pres- 
ent programs to permit livestock pro- 
ducers to plan future operations. 


The lack of sufficient advance plan- 
ning and announcement of future gov- 
ernment action under the present con- 
trolled economy has been one of the 
greatest uncertainties in the industry. 


It is, and has been, the object of rep- 
resentatives of the industry to secure a 
hearing before the Congress for the 
purpose of reviewing the present and 
future problems of the industry, with 
the hope that from these hearings defi- 
nite plans and programs for the future 
will be decided upon well in advance 
of termination of present programs. 
It is expected that these hearings will 
begin in October, 1945. 

J.M. J. 








Purpose and Intent of 
Lamb Subsidy 


September 6, 1945 


Mr. J. M. Jones, Secretary 
National Wool Growers Association 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


Dear Mr. Jones: 


The Secretary has asked this office 
to acknowledge your letter of August 
28 requesting a statement covering 
the purpose and intent of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in establishing the 
present sheep and lamb subsidy pro- 
gram. 

Senate Bill 1270 permitted a trans- 
fer of certain Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation funds which could only be 
paid on slaughtered sheep and lambs 
to Commodity Credit Corporation to 
be paid together with other available 
subsidy funds on live animals. It is 
believed that every possible method 
and basis for making the payment 
were discussed, and the present pro- 
gram was agreed upon by the Govern- 
ment and sheep raising industry repre- 
sentatives in conference. 

The Department representatives be- 
lieved that some action was necessary 
to arrest further liquidation in breed- 
ing stock, to obtain the greatest supply 
of meat from the available stock and 
to encourage even marketing and dis- 
tribution of that supply. It was felt that 
accomplishing these objectives was far 
more important to the future of an in- 
dustry than a program merely to dis- 
tribute $36,000,000. 

There will be some “windfall” prof- 
its under the program announced for 
any person who contracted early and 
is now able to sell on a good market. 
The same profit would have accrued 
if ceilings on products were removed, 
or if an increased RFC slaughter sub- 
sidy had been authorized. 

It was particularly unfortunate that 
it became necessary to announce such 
an important program after active mar- 
keting had commenced, and much of 
the difficulty is directly attributable to 
this fact. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) 

N. E. Dodd, 
Director, 

Field Service Branch 


Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR Goat Raisers’ Convention, Son Ap. 
tonio. 
1945 
1946 


October 23-24: National Columbia 
Show and Sale, Minot, North Dakota. 

November 3-7: Ogden Livestock 
Show, Ogden, Utah. 

November 15-16: California Wool 
Growers’ Convention, San Francisco. 

December 1-5: Great Western Live- 
stock Show, Los Angeles, California. 

December 1-6: Chicago Market Fat 
Stock Show and Carlot Competition. 

December 10-11: Texas Sheep and 


January 11-19: National Western 
Stock Show, Denver, Colorado. 

January 11-19: National Western 
Wool Show, Denver, Colorado. 

January 27-30 (tentative): Annual 
Convention, National Woo! Growers 
Association, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

May 12: Far Western International 
Sheep Dog Trials, Galt, California. 

May 13-14: California Ram Sale 
and Show, Galt, California. 








Senator Robertson Views Subsidy 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


The representatives of your associa- 
tion have reported to you the develop- 
ment incident to the establishment of 
the lamb subsidy program and of sup- 
port received from various Senators 
and Congressmen in our western coun- 
try. Senator E. V. Robertson (Wy- 
oming), who has taken an active in- 
terest in our problem, sets forth his 
position relative to the program. He 
has granted permission for us to print 
his letter of August 20 to the Honor- 
able Will H. Davis, former director of 
the Office of Economic Stabilization, 
as follows: 


Cody, Wyoming 
August 20th, 1945. 


Honorable Will H. Davis, 
Economic Stabilizer, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Davis: 


| have a certified copy of Directive No. 70, Part 
4003, 1945 Sheep and Lamb Subsidy, which is in the 
current National Wool Growers magazine, in which 
are set forth the objectives of the subsidy order and 
the various directives of operation. The order is 
effective from July 26, 1945 to June 30, 1946, and 
therefore refers only to the 1945 lamb crop. 

This order fails so completely to carry out or ful- 
fill the original ideas on which all basis of thought 
and argument were predicated that | feel | must 
write you in detail in hope that it is not yet too late 
to amend the order so that it may be possible to 
achieve the objectives originally sought. 

Permit me to call your attention to a meeting of 
the so-called “Lamb Committee” which appeared 
before you in June. The Honorable Clinton Ander- 
son was present at that meeting, which was held 
some week or ten days before the time he assumed 
the posts of Secretary of Agriculture and War Food 
Administrator. About thirty or forty people were 
present, including the secretary of the National 
Wool Growers Association, Mr. “Casey” Jones, and 
the secretary of the Wyoming Wool Growers As- 
sociation, Mr. Byron Wilson. | was present at the 
meeting, as were also Senators Cordon and Morse, 


of Oregon, and Mrs. Peavey, secretary to Senator 
John Thomas, of Idaho. 

My understanding of that meeting was to put be. 
fore you suggestions for relief of lamb PRODUCERS, 
and the Tariff Commission figures were exhibited 
to show that every lamb produced the previous year 
was produced at a loss of well over $1.00 a head, 
This resulted not only in a loss to the PRODUCERS 
but was causing drastic liquidation of the breeding 
herds owned by the producers. 

The first suggestion made to you at that meeting 
was the removal of the ceiling on lambs. This was 
heartily endorsed by Secretary Anderson, who ex- 
pressed the hope that the plan would be adopted, 
In a very able manner he explained to you and 
those present that of the total meat eaten in this 
country, only five per cent was lamb, and that the 
purchasers of lamb were almost entirely confined to 
people “in the higher brackets.” He pointed out 
if the price of lamb was considerably increased by 
the removal of the ceiling it would not affect the 
cost of living to the average individual and would 
result in the PRODUCER receiving a price for his 
lambs which would enable him to eliminate the 
loss in production and at the same time encourage 
him to retain his breeding ewes for future produc- 
tion. 

The alternate suggestion, and the one which you 
seemed to favor, was the $2.00 lamb subsidy to the 
PRODUCER. During the discussion of this al- 
ternative, | pointed out to you that if the ideas ex- 
pressed were carried out, namely, to pay the PRO- 
DUCER a $2.00 subsidy on lambs marketed for 
slaughter, that the PRODUCER would only receive 
payment on about half the lambs he raised. In gen 
eral, it is only the wether lambs that are so marketed. 
You took issue with me on this statement, but only 
because of your lack of understanding of the sheep 
producing business. 

Naturally, nothing was decided at the meeting, 
although you indicated you favored the subsidy te 
the PRODUCER idea. The producers, of course, 
favored the plan of lifting the ceiling as being the 
one simple, direct plan to give them relief and en- 
courage them to retain their breeding ewes. 

Finally, Directive No. 70 was issued from your 
office and the extraordinary thing about your di- 
rective is that in the four orders for payment o 
subsidies issued in Sections 1, 2-a, b, c, and Section 
3-a and b, the word “PRODUCER” is never used. 
In fact, the only time the PRODUCER is mentioned 
throughout the directive is in Item 5 of the Objet: 
tives of the Order, which reads as follows: ; 

“Help producers meet increased costs without i 
creasing prices of lamb and mutton.” 

During the period of the meeting referred to above 
and the issuance of the directive, it was found neces 
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END OF W. P. B. 


President Truman, on October 4, 
ordered that the War Production Board 
be dissolved on November 3, and a 
Civilian Production Administration be 
st up in its place. J. R. Krug, chair- 
mon of the W.P.B., is resigning ef- 
fective November 3, and J. D. Small, 
present chief of staff of the W.P.B., 
is slated, reports say, to head the new 
civilian agency. 

Kenneth W. Marriner, director of 
the Textile, Clothing and Leather 
Bureau of the War Production Board, 
vill return to active duty with the wool 
firm of Winslow Bros. and Smith, of 
vhich he is a director, on November 3, 
vhen the W. P. B. Goes out of exist- 
ence. 

Major Herbert Rose, it is announced, 
vill become director of the Industrial 
Reconversion Bureau of the Civilian 
Production Administration, and as 
such will have charge of the work 
handled by Mr. Marriner. 








sary for Congress to take action in order that the 
subsidies might be paid to other than the packer. 
Senate 1270 was introduced in the Senate by my 
colleague for himself, Senators Hayden, McCarran, 
Johnson of Colorado, Thomas of Idaho, Cordon and 
Morse of Oregon, and myself. This bill was passed 
in the Senate and House by unanimous vote on the 
doy before the House adjourned, and as a result 
of this bill permission was granted to pay the direct 
PRODUCER subsidy. 


| want again to call to your attention that no 
one but the actual PRODUCER is mentioned, a point 
| particularly stressed on the floor of the Senate, 
and it was only on that understanding that | agreed 
to the joint sponsorship of and voted for this bill. 
| quote for your information from the Congressional 
Record, date of July 16, 1945, page 7678, second 
column: 

"Mr. Robertson. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from New York yield to me? 


"Mr. Wagner. For what purpose does the Senator 
ask me to yield? | shall be glad to yield, but not 
for the making of an address. 


“Mr, Robertson. | wish to ask my colleague a 
question regarding the bill he has introduced. 


"Mr, Wagner. Very well. 


"Mr. Robertson. Mr. President, the Secretary of 
Agriculture advised me that no subsidy payments 
om lambs can be made under present laws to the 
producer but must be paid to the packer. Does 
the Senator's bill provide for subsidy payments to 
the producer? 


"Mr. O'Mahoney. It provides for payments to the 
producer...” 


Now comes your order, and Section One reads 
05 follows: 


"The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby author- 
ited and directed to carry out through Commodity 
Credit Corporation, beginning August 5, 1945, and 
‘eminating June 30, 1946, the program of sub- 

Payments to SELLERS of lamb and sheep to 
cuthorized slaughterers, which is more fully de- 
i in the Secretary's letter dated July 26, 





d neces 


rower 


There you have the crux of the whole matter. You 
completely ignore the PRODUCER, and contrary 
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sidy payment was made to the packer. That old 
reflection stuff is worn out and obsolete and par- 
ticularly so in this case, with one notable exception 
which | shall refer to later in this letter. 


Forty-eight hours after the June meeting, the 
West was flooded with speculators and commission 
men contracting wether lambs for fall delivery at 
prices below and up to those of 1944. Informed 
quarters in Wyoming advise me that seventy-five per 
cent of the 1945 Wyoming wether feeder lambs 
were contracted for prior to the introduction of S. 
1270 in the Senate. Under your orders the PRO- 
DUCERS of those seventy-five per cent of the weth- 
er feeder lambs will get no relief, either through 
subsidies or “reflection.” 


Your action in switching the subsidy from the 
PRODUCER to the SELLER or FEEDER has resulted 
in a complete reversal of your Objective No. 4, which 
reads as follows: 

“Decrease the current drastic rate of liquidation 
of breeding sheep.” 

With the feeder and speculator getting the sub- 
sidy, you have placed them in a position to come 
out West and bid high, wide and handsome for EWE 
lambs. Today in Wyoming 13'2 cents is being 
offered for almost any kind of EWE lambs. 

The insidious part of this activity is the im- 
mediate and complete depletion of replacements 
to our breeding herds. The temptation to the PRO- 
DUCER to sell at these prices and the uncertainty 
of the Administration's actions is ample reason for 
them to reduce their herds or get out of the sheep 
business altogether. 


| am not criticising your directive or your program 
without having a complete alternative, which will 
do everything you set forth as objectives and at the 
to the expressed intention of Congress and contrary 
to everything that was discussed before you, you 
order a program of subsidy payments to sellers of 
lambs to authorized slaughterers. | want to be fair 
to you, and will say that such an order can only be 
the result of complete ignorance of the lamb pro- 
ducing business by every member of your staff that 
had anything to do with the writing of that di- 
rective. 

What has the seller to do with producing? He is 
in general either a commission man, a feeder or a 
speculator. There is no regular channel which 
makes possible the direct selling of western lambs 
to the packer, and only in a very few cases do the 
lambs go direct from the ranges to the packers; 
even then, almost without exception, through a com- 
mission man or a speculator. 

You will no doubt say that the subsidy paid the 
seller is “reflected” to the producer. That is what 
the producers of livestock were told when a sub-- 
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same time give relief to the PRODUCER and en- 
courage him to maintain his herds. It is: 

1. Pay a straight $2.00 subsidy for EACH lamb the 
producer raises, the subsidy to be paid at the time 
the lambs are cut from the ewes and upon the 
certification of the County Agent. 

2. A subsidy payment of $1.00 per head for every 
broken-mouthed ewe that the producer decides he 
has to sell. 

3. Payment of $1.00 per head subsidy to feeders 
for all wether lambs marketed to a weight of 100 
pounds or more. 

There is time to put this into effect and in so 
doing you are protecting the many producers who 
contracted their wether feeder lambs prior to the 
issuance of your order. 

Very truly yours, 

E. V. Robertson 
United States Senator 
Wyoming 





Jue Wlomeorseame 
John B. Archabal 


John B. Archabal died at Boise, Ida- 
ho, on September 27, 1945, at the age 
of 72. Characterized by officials of the 
Idaho Wool Growers Association as a 
great leader, a builder, a pioneer of 
courage, and a great American, Mr. 
Archabal was undoubtedly one of the 
industry’s most colorful members—one 
whose obituary should be written by a 
far better pen than ours to do full jus- 
tice to the subject. 

Mr. Archabal headed the first 
group of Basques to leave their native 
land in the Pyrenees (northern Spain 
and southern France) for North Ameri- 
ca. Landing in Galveston, Texas, the 
party went westward first to Cali- 
fornia, then into Nevada, and finally 
reached Boise, Idaho, November 18, 
1893. Work with sheep drew most of 
these Basques, as that was one thing 
they did know about in a land where a 
new language and new customs had to 
be surmounted, and Mr. Archabal’s 
first job was that of sheep herder for 
Bill Howell—his board was his pay. At 
the time of his death, 52 years later, his 
sheep and land holdings in five coun- 
ties of Idaho were valued at more than 
a million dollars, it is said. 

While justly proud of his ancestry, 
Mr. Archabal’s loyalty to his adopted 
country—he became a citizen ten years 
after his arrival in this country—was 
beyond question, as evidenced by his 
support of every civic enterprise. 

Most keenly will his passing be felt 
by the five thousand or more Basques 
of southwestern Idaho and eastern Ore- 
gon, who regarded him as their leader. 

Mrs. Archabal, three sons, three 
daughters and a sister survive. 











Forest Service—Washington Meeting 


N September 17, 18, and 19, the rep- 
resentatives of the National Wool 
Growers Association and the American 
National Livestock Association met 
with officials of the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice in their office in Washington, D.C. 


The Forest Service was represented 
by: 

Lyle F. Watts, Chief of Forest Serv- 
ice. 

C. M. Granger, Assistant Chief, Na- 
tional Forest Division. 
Walt L. Dutton, 

Range Management. 
Mr. Templer of the Forest Service. 


The American National Livestock 
Association by: 


Chief, 


Division 


Henry G. Boice, Tucson, Arizona. 
S. C. Hyatt, Hyattville, Wyoming. 
Jack Arnold, Birney, Montana. 
S. K. Musser, Delta, Colorado. 


The National Wool Growers As- 
sociation by: 

G. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado 

E. V. Magagna, Rock Springs, Wy- 
oming. 

J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mr. Dutton in his memorandum to 
the regional foresters makes a very fair 
and condensed report of the proceed- 
ings, which follows. Representatives 
of both associations after the meetings 
felt that these men were very coopera- 
tive and that they showed a genuine 
interest in the producer’s problems. In 
all instances where the suggestions of 
the producers were not in conflict with 
Forest policies, every consideration 
was shown, 

There was disagreement on some 
policies, and it was felt that only 
through legislation would it be pos- 
sible to settle these differences. This 
joint committee, therefore, made a re- 
quest to the Senate Public Lands Com- 
mittee for a hearing on the questions 
involved. Senator Hatch (N. M.), 
chairman of this committee, appointed 
a subcommittee composed of Senators 
McCarran, chairman (Nevada), John- 
son (Colorado), and Cordon (Oregon), 
to conduct hearings. These hearings 
were started on September 20, testi- 
mony being given by E. V. Magagna 
for the sheepmen and Henry Boice for 
the cattlemen. The forest officials 
were to appear at the same hearing. 
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The purpose of the attempted legis- 
lation is to give stability to the livestock 
industry by adopting the principles of 
Senator McCarran’s bill S. 33. 


The following is Mr. Dutton’s report 
of the meeting of association repre- 
sentatives and Forest officials: 


“At the request of the stockmen, dis- 
cussion during the conference was 
confined mainly to five major ques- 
tions: 

Distribution 

Protection reductions 

Nonuse 

Transfer requirements 

Corporations and partnerships 


“Perhaps it should be stated first 
that the meeting through out was on 
an unusually amicable basis. There 
was, of course, basic disagreement on 
the question of distribution and the 
question of whether preferences should 
be bought and sold. At the same time 
it is believed that those stockmen who 
attended the meeting have a much bet- 
ter appreciation of the difficulties 
faced when undertaking to write gen- 
eral policy and instructions. Certainly 
it can be said that we received from 
the stockmen many helpful and con- 
structive suggestions for some changes 
in the policy wording. 


“The results of the meeting could be 
summed up briefly as follows: 


“Distribution 


“As already indicated, there was 
strong objection on the part of the 
stockmen to any form of distribution. 
They agreed, however, that if we must 
have some distribution a clause read- 
ing somewhat as follows would be much 
preferred to the so-called 25 per cent 
clause as proposed on page 16 of our 
Circular G-192: 


“*That part of this permit, singly or 
in combination with other permits held 
by the permittee, covering numbers of 
livestock above the upper limit is sub- 
ject to reconsideration and adjustment 
whenever a change in ownership oc- 
curs through sale or inheritance, or at 
any time when there is a change in the 
conditions under which assigned or 
when in the judgment of the Regional 


Forester it is desirable to make proyis. 
ion for some redistribution in especial. 
ly urgent cases.’ 

“It was agreed that the above word. 
ing or something similar would mor 
nearly convey the ideas expressed by 
the Chief in Ogden in 1944 when he 
indicated that the Forest Service cop. 
templated distribution only in excep. 
tional and needy cases. It was also 
agreed that this wording would be less 
likely to invite a deluge of demand than 
would the wording of the so-called 25 
per cent clause. 


“All reference to a special limit will 
be eliminated from the regulation and 
instructions. 


“Protection Reductions 


“The stockmen stated that they did 
not object to the Forest Service pr- 
gram of bringing numbers in balance 
with range capacity, and had no 
thought of organized resistance to pro- 
tection-adjustment programs. They 
did feel, however, that in some places 
we had perhaps gone too far. They als 
felt that pressure from Washington and 
Regional offices to bring stocking in 
balance with range capacity had been 
interpreted by some Supervisors as 2 
directive to do the complete job prior 
to the opening of the 1946 grazing sea- 
son. 


“Our position with respect to pro 
tection reductions was that we did no! 
believe our field men, either in the 
matter of reductions planned or alread; 
made, had gone farther than the needs 
of the range dictated—or, in some cases 
far enough. We did promise, however 
to reiterate to the field that it would ke 
satisfactory in the so-called recentl) 
discovered cases to allow the permittee 
a reasonable time in which to adjus 
his business before application of the 
full amount of reductions contemplat 
ed. We also promised to emphasiz 
again that general policy requires dis 
cussing the need for protection redut 
tions with the permittee, joint field 
amination where possible, and an & 
fort to reach agreement prior to the 
time of announcing final decision 
the numbers to be reduced. 


“The stockmen felt also that ther 
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yas some lack of uniformity in con- 
mplated procedure for issuing per- 
mits in 1946 where, for one reason or 
another, the full preference could not 
yecovered by term provision. Obvious- 
ly, the manner of issuing the permit 
will be guided to a degree by the cir- 
cumstances in each individual case. 
The following suggestions, however, 
yill reemphasize past policy and should 
ssist in obtaining more uniformity. 

“As to protection needs: General 
wlicy requires that every care be ex- 
acised to avoid issuing term permits 
frnumbers beyond the estimated graz- 
ing capacity. Nonuse agreements will 
cover that part of the preference for 
which there is a reasonable expectancy 
of restoration within the five-year pe- 
riod. Where the Supervisor has not 
determined the exact amount of protec- 
tion adjustment to be made beginning 
with 1946, and is still exploring the 
question, all or part of the preference 
may be carried under annual or temp- 
orary permit as circumstances justify. 

“With reference to page 40 of circu- 
lar G-192 it was agreed to eliminate the 
scond sentence in the second para- 
gaph under the caption ‘Protection 
Reductions’ and change the first sen- 
tence of that paragraph to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Tf it is practicable and equitable to 
obtain the needed reduction from lerg- 
et preferences, no protection reduction 
should be made on preferences where 
the holder owns less than the lower lim- 
itnumber of livestock, provided the 
need for protection reductions does not 
arise from mismanagement on the part 
of permittees with less than the lower 
limit number of livestock.’ 

“Also on page 40 of Circular G-192 
it was agreed to substitute approxi- 
mately the following wording for the 
lat paragraph under the caption ‘Pro- 
tection Reductions’: 


“Increased grazing capacity resulting 
from protection reductions will be rec- 
ognized as belonging to the allotment 
or other unit on which the reduction 
was made, and will be distributed 
among the users of that allotment or 
wit on an equitable basis, provided 
the plan thus to restore such protection 
reductions will be limited to ten years 
following the year of the reduction, 


including any period of nonuse for pro- 
tection,’ 


“On page 44 of Circular G-192, para- 
graph numbered (c), eliminate the 
Present wording and substitute approx- 
imately the following: 
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“*Preferences which total above the 
upper limit: Reconsider and make such 
adjustments as may be desirable. Pref- 
erences in this class may be reduced by 
the usual 10 or 20 per cent. In addition, 
if circumstances justify, such pref- 
erences may be adjusted as provided 
for in the instructions under Changes 
After Issuance, NF-C4-3 (1).’ 


*“Nonuse 


“There was little difficulty with the 
nonuse question. The stockmen 
thought, and we agreed, that it would 
be desirable to provide for at least one 
year’s nonuse for the convenience of 
the preference holder with no questions 
asked, but that thereafter nonuse for 
the convenience of the preference hold- 
er should be allowed only under condi- 
tions beyond the control of the permit- 
tee. As a result of the discussion it is 
suggested that the present wording of 
paragraph numbered 4 on page 37 of 
circular G-192 be changed to read about 
as follows: 


“*4. Nonuse for the personal conveni- 
ence of the preference holder may be 
approved for one year only. Nonuse 
granted for reasons clearly beyond the 
control of the permittee, such as sick- 
ness, crop failures, and settlement of 
estates, will be on a year-to-year basis 
and normally will not exceed three 
consecutive grazing seasons. However, 
in nation-wide emergencies such as 
protracted labor shortages or economic 
depressions the Chief may authorize 
the Regional Foresters to extend this 
period. Nonuse on account of fore- 
closure where the permittee has not 
waived his preference to the Govern- 
ment will be granted for not to exceed 
one full grazing season following the 
foreclosure.’ 


“As to paragraph numbered 5 on 
page 37 of Circular G-192, the stock- 
men recommended, and we agreed to 
include, a provision which would 
authorize the Supervisor to reconsider 
the situation at the end of the five-year 
period and approve some extension of 
nonuse provided there is a reasonable 
expectation that improved range con- 
ditions will allow restoration of that 
part of the nonuse extended. 


“Transfer Requirements 


“The stockmen thought that on the 
whole we were going much too far 


with the requirements on the back of 
Form 763. They objected most vigor- 
ously to Requirement No. 3 regarding 
the grazing of livestock one season im- 
mediately following purchase. If we 
insist on retaining Requirement No. 3, 
the stockmen thought that rewording 
of the requirement somewhat along the 
following lines would be preferable to 
the wording as it now stands: 


“ “Where the permittee does not de- 
sire to graze the purchased livestock on 
national-forest range during the sea- 
son immediately following purchase, 
he must furnish the Forest Supervisor 
with reasons satisfactory to the Super- 
visor, such as the need for normal re- 
placements, beef or lamb sales, culling, 
change in kind of livestock, ete.’ 

“We also agreed to eliminate Re- 
quirement No. 2 concerning the brand- 
ing of livestock within 90 days from ex- 
ecution of the waiver. 


“Corporations and Partnerships 


“This topic occupied a good deal of 
the time of the meeting. No agreement 
was reached concerning exact wording 
of policy, but it was agreed that the 
present instructions concerning cor- 
porations and partnerships should be 
carefully reviewed and perhaps modi- 
fied in some ways. Proposed changes 
will be sent you shortly.” 





Texas Association Meets 


DIRECTORS of the Texas Sheep and 

Goat Raisers Association held a 
quarterly meeting at Menard, Texas, on 
Saturday, September 1. They voted 
to hold their annual convention in San 
Antonio on December 10 and 11. They 
also voted unanimously on a motion to 
submit a proposal to the membership 
at the December convention which 
would authorize the directors to amend 
the constitution regarding the selection 
of the headquarters city for the associa- 
tion office. 


Among other matters discussed were 
the lamb subsidy, the government wool 
purchasing program, proposed price re- 
ductions on domestic stockpile wools, 
and the wool freight rate case. Ray 
Willoughby, president of the associa- 
tion, was one of the principal speakers. 
Two former presidents attending the 
meeting were T. A. Kincaid and Fred 
Earwood. 
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From forest range to market. Lambs fattened on summer range along the Montana-Idaho line being 


herded into the loading pens at Lothrop, Montana. 


Wyoming Public Land Hearings 


NOTE: The position taken by repre- 
sentatives of the Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association at the Public Land 
Hearings in Casper, Wyoming on Sep- 
tember 3 and 4 toward the proposed 
change in Forest Service regulations 
are best expressed by the statement 
of Mr. E. V. Magagna, Rock Springs, 
Wyoming. The following statement 
was presented before the Subcommit- 
tee on Public Lands and Surveys, with 
Senator O’Mahoney, Chairman, Sen- 
ator Robertson, and Congressman Bar- 
rett of Wyoming present. 


MR. CHAIRMAN 
AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: 


We livestock people believe that one 
of the main factors causing unstability 
in the livestock industry in the west- 
ern states is the unstability of the forest 
permits. We base this statement upon 
the position taken by the Forest Serv- 
ice that forest permits are “privileges” 
and not rights and that the regulations 
in regard to said privileges are subject 
to change at the whim of the Forest 
Service and that the regulations them- 
selves are subjected to whatever in- 
terpretation the Forest Service may de- 
sire to place upon them. 
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The basic contention of the livestock 
industry is that something should be 
done to definitely stabilize the forest 
permits. We feel that after 40 years 
the pioneering days are over and that 
the forest permits should become defi- 
nite and stabilized to such an extent 
that a livestock operator would know 
from one day to the next where he 
stands; what livestock he can graze and 
the conditions under which he may 
graze them. 

The basis for the foregoing conten- 
tion that unstability in the livestock in- 
dustry is caused by unstability of for- 
est permits can be divided up into four 
main headings: 


1. THE PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE 
FOREST REGULATIONS FURTHER 
UNSTABILIZE THE LIVESTOCK IN- 
DUSTRY. 

Let us consider just a few of the pro- 
posed changes and see how they further 
unstabilize the livestock industry. 


A.PROPOSED CHANGES IN RE- 
GARD TO “SPECIAL LIMITS”: 


The Forest Service advises that the 
proposed instruction would read as fol- 
lows: 


“Special limits are subject io regop, 
sideration and adjustment w/ieneyer , 
change in ownership occur through 
sale or inheritance or at any ‘ime whe, 
there is a change in the concitions yp. 
der which assigned with respect eithe, 


to the permittee or the local pattern g 
demand. 
“The above proposal would then be 


implemented by the conclusion of , 
special clause in all permits where ¢hy 
total number of livestock is i: 


1 Excess of 
the locally established upper im} 
reading as follows: 

“The number of livestock covered } 
this permit in excess of the locall 
established upper limit may be reduce, 
for distribution at a rate not in exces 


of 25 per cent annually.” 


1. When the “upper limits” 
on the various forests and thereafte 


when the “upper limits” on varioy 
forests were reduced, the Forest Sery- 


ice promised to the National Wo 
Growers Association and to 
visory boards of the respective forests 
that if they would agree to reducing th 


“upper limits” that “special limits 


would take care of the existing permit. 


tees who had numbers in excess of the 


“upper limits,” and that the existing 


permittees within the “special limits 


would not be discriminated against in 


any way. In view of these promises 01 
| 


the part of the Forest Service, the “up- 
per limits” on many forests were lovw- 
ered. If it was anticipated that the For 
est Service would not keep their prom- 


ise, but would propose the plan no 
presented, the Advisory Boards woul 
not have agreed to the lowering of th 
“upper limits.” 


2. The holders of 


special 


cordance with prior regulations, hav 
gone to considerable expense and matt 
large investments in order to build y 


their commensurate properties, ail 
thus being qualified to retain the fores 


permits. Under this proposed regulé: 
tions, the Forest Service, at will, woul 
be able to take away summer rang 


from these outfits, and thus unbalanet 


their outfits, and the commensuratt 
property that they have acquit 
would be greatly reduced in value be 
cause of the lack of this summer range 


together with said commensurate prop 


erty. We believe that this propo 
would be unfair discrimination. 
(Continued on page 20) 
The National Wool Growe 


were set 


various ad- 


permits 
within the “special limits,” at the de 
mand of the Forest Service and in at- 
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New Developments In Wool's Unique Virtues 


by Jane Morrow 
American Wool Council 


HE stringent days of take-what-you- 

can-get in textiles are ending 
and woolens and worsteds are once 
nore appearing on the market in quan- 
jities equal to consumer demand. No 
longer are the Armed Forces the great 
consumers of wool. Now the consumer 
is the dictator of what products shall 
disappear from the retail shelves and 
i what producers the shopping dollar 
wil find its way. 

The quality-hungry American public, 
as it goes to market for fabrics, will not 
oly find a wealth of woolens, but will 
be besieged by the extravagant and 
dramatic claims of synthetic fabrics, 
new and old. These man-made fibers 
have an interesting story to tell the con- 
sumer. A fabric of chicken feathers or 
wood pulp has the ability to pique the 
imagination, altogether aside from its 
yrformance as a clothing textile. The 
oly way in which the consumer can 
be expected to keep his balance in the 
purchase of fabrics and to buy the in- 
herent qualities of fine woolen textiles 
is when he is completely and constant- 
ly informed of the virtues of woolens. 

It may seem to the person entirely 
familiar with woolen textile qualities 
that explaining the unique virtues of 
wool is like endorsing wedlock or ad- 
vertising the value of a happy home— 
soapparent does the superiority of wool 
sem to those who know. It must be 
remembered, however, that Mrs. Shop- 
per, when she goes to buy a garment 
or some yard goods, has been told by 
others that such-and-such a new fabric, 
cheaper than wool, is “just as warm,” 
rin some other way just as good. 

How is the consumer to judge wheth- 
ror not to pay the premium in order 
to get the woolen fabric? 

Wool does have a new story to tell 
these days. The scientific and techni- 
cal advances in the manufacture of 
woolen and worsted textiles during the 
wartime days will now be passed on to 
the civilian. He should be told what 
‘0 expect, told that nature’s golden 
fleece is not content to rest on its pin- 
nacle, but is constantly being studied 
and improved. 

The inherent virtues of wool are as 
old as the history of human clothing. 
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The insulating qualities, resiliency, ab- 
sorbency and durability are bred into 
the fiber. Upon the firm base of these 
inimitable characteristics, the survival 
of woolens as the foremost clothing 
fiber will continue to rest. They cannot 
be pointed out too often to the millions 
who must select fabrics from the be- 
wildering variety offered. 


Shrink-proofing on the Way 


News, however, in fabrics, as in all 
else, is made of new things. The new 
developments in wool manufacture are 
many. 

Outstanding among such new things 
are the shrink-proofing processes. Sud- 
denly, after years of desultory experi- 
menting, scientists and technicians, un- 
der the spur of wartime needs, <re de- 
veloping not one, but a half-dozen or 
more, shrink-proofing techniques in- 
cluding alcohol, chlorine and resin pro- 
cesses, 

The British and American armies 
have used those most successfully in 
knit goods, particularly socks. The 
Quartermaster General of the U. S. 
Army is said to have stated that from 
the seven to eight million pairs of pro- 
cessed woolen socks used by the Army, 
more than two million dollars’ worth of 
extra service was provided due to the 
fact that the socks did not shrink when 
laundered by primitive and makeshift 
methods. 

All the processes now in use have 
many drawbacks at present, but, in 
several instances, shrink - proofing 
methods are over the hump of theory 
and are almost ready to enter the broad 
valley of production. In a few years, 
or even in a few seasons, wool gar- 
ments, particularly children’s clothing 
and work clothing, will be going into 
the laundry, without special attention 
to water temperature or handling, and 
returning just the same size. 

Shrink-proofing, as it has been de- 
veloped to date, does damage the fiber 
to some extent, but this damage is be- 
ing lessened as the processes are per- 
fected. Furthermore, the damage done 
promises to be more than compensated 
for by additional wear and service fac- 


tors gained 
shrinkage. 


through ‘freedom from 


Army-Navy Prove Wool’s Superiority 


Perhaps the most dramatic of the 
new factors in the fabric field is the 
development of the hygiene of cloth- 
ing made by the Armed Forces during 
the war. The scientific branches of the 
Army, Navy and Air Forces performed 
the greatest mass tests in history in 
clothing efficiency. The results of 
these were instrumental in saving lives 
and spurring morale during the war, 
and their findings will be carried over 
into peacetime. 

When the result of a military cam- 
paign depends in great part on proper 
clothing for troops, the choice of gar- 
ments and fabrics must become a 
science rather than an art, the military 
supply experts have pointed out. The 
availability of woolen fabrics may be 
a strategic military factor. High of- 
ficers of the Army’s Quartermaster 
Corps have stressed, for example, that 
Germany’s lack of wool for uniforms 
was one important reason for her defeat 
during the Russian winter campaigns. 

With our troops dispersed from 
Alaska to New Guinea, in every cli- 
matic extreme on the face of the earth, 
the determination of proper fabrics to 
fit our troops for life under these condi- 
tions became a matter of first military 
importance. The results of the re- 
search into these matters will be used 
in peacetime to select clothing for air 
travel, to determine proper garments 
for workers in extreme heat or cold, 
and to keep the plain civilian more 
comfortable in all sorts of weather. 

Some of the wartime clothing experi- 
ments and conclusions are reported in 
a book, “The Hygiene of Clothing,” 
issued by the Navy’s Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. 


Wool Gets Navy Accolade 


The chapter somewhat awesomely 
entitled “Thermaldynamic Aspects of 
Textiles” offers an excellent objective 
comparison of the properties of the 
three major textiles available. 

(Continued on page 19) 











The Role of Sheep In Civilization 


By B. W. Allred 


This is the last of a series of three 
Articles on the Origin and 
Domestication of Sheep 


ARLY man first swaddled himself 

with crude clothing to protect him- 
self from the elements. For this pur- 
pose he probably strung a few matted 
reeds, grasses or leaves about his frame. 
At least we have the Biblical accounts 
that tell of the change in style from fig 
leaves in the Garden of Eden to skins 
and woolen and, finally, linen cloth. 
Some imaginative grass-skirted ances- 
tor foresaw the wisdom of switching 
to warm hairy skins from airy coarsely 
thatched vegetable clothing. These 
early coverts were dangled from the 
neck with a thong for a suspender or 
hitched about the waist and secured 
with a sharp twig or a thong. Either 
the wool-side or skin-side was placed 
next to the body in accordance with the 
congeniality or severity of the weather. 
As they possessed more experience 
they learned how to trim the skins with 
flint knives and adjust the skin to fit 
the particular parts of the body and 
hence the art of tailoring and fashion 
was born. 

Both civilized and primitive man have 
been intrigued with fanciful colors and 
stylish clothes. Odd colored sheep drew 
high premiums and were selected to 
increase their kind and from these 
simple beginnings were originated the 
first principles of animal breeding. By 
slow degrees this and other attributes 
were chosen such as size of hide; hence 
large vigorous animals were chosen to 
provide them. Additional qualities of 
warmth of fleece, length, density, free- 
dom from tags, and softness and harsh- 
ness in bodily contacts would all be 
considerations in choosing animals for 
breeding purposes. As these primi- 
tives followed their whims in interlac- 
ing the various colored fibers or strips 
of different colored skins into odd pat- 
terns, the art of dyeing was originated. 

When man had learned to protect 
himself with animal skins, his feeble 
brain reasoned that the same materials 
could be sewn together with thongs and 
hung over upright sticks to form a 
crude tent, yet the shelter provided 
them was superior to anything of the 
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past and they could venture farther 
from their protected hearth. This port- 
able home allowed them to move dis- 
tances from their caves or wooded 
sanctuaries and thus they followed 
their herds to richer grazing grounds. 
Then the father of shepherds recorded 
in Genesis 4:20 “And Adah bare Jabal: 
he was the father of such as dwell in 
tents, and of such as have cattle.” The 
word cattle was interchangeable with 
cattle and sheep among the Bible writ- 
ers. 


The Role of Sheep in Civilization 


It is conceivable that we might still 
be primitive cave-dwelling hunters, 
barely above par with jackals, had it 





Navajo sheep and goats grazing on the stubby vegetation of northern Arizona. These sheep are 
notable for their variety of tints and hues which provide the Navajo Indians with naturally colore! 
wools for weaving. Navajo sheep are the descendants of the ancestral flocks introduced into Mexi 
by the conquering Spaniards of the Sixteenth Century. 


not been for the domestication of grass- 
eating animals, particularly sheep. 
Sheep are deeply embedded in the lore, 
legends, and history of civilization, and 
to them we owe many of the desirable 
features of culture, art and industry. 
Robert Livingston said over 136 years 
ago that the cradle of music and poetry 
was rocked by the shepherds of Ar- 
cadia; while the spindle and the distzff, 
the wheel and the loom originated in 
the domestication of sheep. This little 
animal then, in losing its own wild na- 
ture, has not only converted the sav- 
age into the man but has led him from 
one state of civilization to another; the 
fierce hunter it has changed into the 
mild shepherd, and the untutored shep- 


herd into the more polished manyf 
turer. The more sedentary men 
came, the greater were their wants ayj 
dependence upon each other; and) 
those wants and that dependence orig, 
nated civilization and polished societig 


at. 


Sheep in Literature 


The story of sheep plays a conspicy 
ous part in both the sacred and profay 
history and writings of man. The vor. 
tion of sheep tending has, from time jp. 
memorial, been one of noble calling ayj 
importance. Many of the ancient py. 
riarchs of the Holy Scriptures wey 
shepherds or flock owners as wer 
Abel, Abraham, Job, Moses, Jaco 
Laban, David, the lonely shepher 





boy, who became ‘the eventual heir’ 
the throne of Saul, king of Judah, wa 
singer, poet, warrior, and God’s fav 
ite. David was cunning with the ha 
and therefore was brought from his® 
ther’s flocks to quell the evil spirit : 
fit of melancholy that troubled Saul.! 
was shepherds “abiding in the fiel 
keeping watch over their flocks @ 
night,” who brought the first news @ 
the Saviour’s birth. The Hebrew wo} 
for sheep implies fruitfulness, pletlf 
abundance—symbolic of the gratuit] 
that were forthcoming from sheep "} 
man. . 
As Robert Jennings points out, Ef 
mer and Hesiod, Virgil and Theocry 
(Continued on page 19) 
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Wyoming Ram Sale 


ete a cold, rainy opening day 
which greeted buyers at Wyom- 
ing’s 17th Annual Ram Sale in Casper, 
the averages on most breeds were con- 
jiderably above those of the 1944 sale. 
The only breed which did not improve 
in price was the Rambouillet, which 
sold the first day when adverse weath- 
er conditions probably kept some buy- 
ersathome. The second sale day, how- 
ever, was Sunny; a large crowd was 
present and bidding was rapid. 


Final calculations revealed an aver- 
age of $39.60 for a total of 1316 head. 


Top price received on the first day 
of the sale was $275, paid for a Ram- 
bouillet stud, sold by Wynn Hansen, 
Collinston, Utah, to John Beaton, Cas- 
per, Wyoming. John Widdoss, St. 
Onge, South Dakota, president of the 
Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association, was high bidder on a pen 
of ttn Hampshire range rams. These 
were Sold by Robert Blastock, Filer, 
Idaho, and brought $75 per head. On 
the second day of the sale five yearling 
Suffolks, also sold by Robert Blastock, 
brought $95 per head. The buyer was 
Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming. 


Asummary of the sales follows: 


Rambouillets: 


18 Studs Average 
350 Range Rams “i 


$68.50 
30.48 


Hampshires: 


20 Studs 
206 Range Rams 


Suffolks: 


3 Studs 
105 Range Rams 


= Columbias: 


heocritt 


| Growe 


1 Stud 
78 Range Rams 


100.00 
49.00 


Corriedales: 


7 Studs 
125 Range Rams 


Panamas: 
60 Range Rams 50.60 
Targhees: 


35 Range Rams 
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Crossbreds: 


10 Suffolk-Hampshire 
198 Lincoln-Rambouillet 
53 Romney-Rambouillet 
42 Columbia-Rambouillet 





Willamette Valley Ram 
and Ewe Sale 


Averages of $64.04 on 78 rams and 
$41.28 on 16 ewes were received at 
the Fifth Annual Willamette Valley 
Purebred Ram and Ewe Sale in Albany, 
Oregon, on August 27. Total sales 
amounted to $5,656.00. 


The top ram was a yearling Hamp-- 


shire consigned by Walter P. Hubbard, 
Junction City, and purchased by Ad- 
ams Hersch, Route 5, Salem, at $205.00. 
Hubbard also consigned the high Suf- 
folk ram purchased by Isidoro Inda, 
Oakland, Oregon, at $200.00. 

Hollis Mast, Coquille, paid $125.00 
for the high Romney consigned by 
Lynn Barnes, Harrisburg. Corriedales 
were topped by the Evansdale Stock 
Farm, Independence, with a $105.00 
sale to Lullo Matzen, Route 2, Sher- 
wood. A $70.00 top was received by 
Claude Steusloff, Salem, for a South- 
down purchased by Floyd T. Fox, Sil- 
verton, Lynn Barnes also topped the 
Shropshires at $65.00 in a sale to Helena 
Scott, Route 2, Corvallis. A Lincoln 


top of $44.00 was paid by A. R. Forster, 
Tangent, for a Harms Bros., Canby, 
consignment. 

The number of rams and ewes sold 
and their averages were as follows: 

Suffolk—18 rams, $87.36; 2 ewes, 
$48.75. 

Hampshire—11 rams, $86.13; 6 ewes, 
$41.66. 

Southdown—4 rams, $59.50. 

Romney—21 rams, $53.23; 4 ewes, 
$45.75. 

Shropshire—11 rams, $52.63; 4 ewes, 
$32.50. 

Corriedales—11 rams, $41.86. 

Lincoln—2 rams, $40.00. 





Texas Suffolk Sale 


San Angelo’s Sixth Annual Suffolk 
Sale, sponsored by Fields and Johnson, 
San Angelo sheep dealers, was held on 
Friday, September 7th. Top price of 
$400 was paid by Harrison Davis, Dor- 
chester, Texas, for a three-year old Ca- 
nadian stud ram out of an imported, 
sire and an imported dam. An average 
price of $62.73 was paid for 130 ewes; 
$177.10 average for 15 stud rams; and 
an average of $48.31 for 473 registered 
and purebred rams in pens of two to 15 
head. The second top price ram sold 
for $295 and was purchased by Ray 
Dudley, Houston, Texas, for his ranch 
near Rio Frio. 








Pocatello Ram Sale and Fall Meeting 


The fall meeting and banquet of the 
Idaho Wool Growers Association fol- 
lowing the sale were well attended. Mr 
T. H. Gooding presided. Mel Claar, sec- 
retary of the association, spoke on the 
wool freight rate case and other mat- 


TOTAL of 486 head brought an 

average price of $48.41 at the 19th 
Annual Range Ram Sale sponsored by 
the Idaho Wool Growers Association 
in Pocatello, September 29. As the 
morning progressed, the sale gained 
momentum and bidding became more 
brisk. Buyers once egain showed their 
willingness to bid good prices for qual- 
ity breeding animals. Col. E. O. Wal- 
ter, Filer, was the auctioneer. Averages, 
with a comparison of last year’s sale, 
follow: 


1945 

Suffolk Yearlings head avg. 
Suffolk Ram Lambs ™ oi 
Hampshire Yearlings 
Hampshire Ram Lambs 
Suffolk Hampshire 

Yearlings 
Suffolk Hampshire 

tam Lambs 
Panama Yearlings 
Panama Ram Lambs 
Columbia Yearlings 
Columbia Ram Lambs 
Corriedale Yearlings 


ters. Ed Marsh of the National Wool 
Growers Association spoke on actions 
of the Executive Committee at the 
August meetings in Salt Lake and 
some of the activities since those meet- 
ings. Several entertainment numbers 
and community singing added much to 
the enjoyment of a successful banquet. 
1944 

$52.07 58 head 
38.55 94 = 
42.16 3 ” 
49.74 “ 


$51.10 
48.61 
52.58 
40.60 


avg. 
” 


51.73 is 51.50 


56.17 
57.86 
55.19 
48.44 
50.00 
21.92 


50.09 
44.77 
55.92 
30.00 


30.05 
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Surplus For Wool Growers 


AJOOL growers are directly and in- 
directly affected by the sales now 
going on of millions of war surpluses. 
And they will be more affected as, with 
the end of the war, sales mount into 
the billions in the months to come. 

Surpluses affect sheepmen in differ- 
ent ways. Their tax money, along with 
that of other citizens, paid for the prop- 
erty that the government no longer 
needs and therefore is putting up for 
sale. One of their major products— 
good, warm, useful American wool— 
has been bought by the government 
for two years in order to help maintain 
the important industry of sheep and 
lamb raising during a period of nation- 
al necessity and economic crisis. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation, a gov- 
ernment agency, now has approximate- 
ly 290 million pounds of this wool and, 
if officials’ hopes of disposing of it on 
the open market don’t come true, it 
may be declared surplus and sold for 
what it will bring. 

Most important, however, is the di- 
rect benefit that growers may obtain 
from the disposal of Uncle Sam’s sur- 
plus goods. 


During the war, growers, ranchmen, 
feeders, and raisers generally were de- 
prived of many of the things essential 
to a well-run sheep establishment. 
Transportation facilities deteriorated; 
that old truck with its 1938 tires almost 
collapsed on the job; sheep went astray 
because fencing couldn’t be had; lambs 
suffered for lack of adequate shelter 
because lumber wasn’t sufficiently 
available. Feed became dangerously 
scarce in many areas. And it is not 
surprising, in view of the wartime 
shortages of dips, medicines, and treat- 
ing instruments that the screwworm 
infestation has sprung up again in Tex- 
as and elsewhere. 

Surplus property is not a cure-all for 
these lacks, which continue in more or 
less degree. Much has been said about 
how the government’s surplus metal 
scrap, machine tools, raw materials of 
every kind, industrial equipment, and 
vast plant facilities can be used to help 
business change over from war to 
peace. To a certain extent, the same 
can be said for surplus goods and the 
sheep business. 
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A study of available Army and Na- 
vy procurement lists shows that many 
items commonly used by sheepmen 
were bought for war purposes and, as- 
suming the end of the war left some 
unused, may appear in surplus. 

At present surplus trucks of various 
makes and capacities are being sold by 
the Office of Surplus Property of the 
Commerce. Department. Formerly, 
these trucks were allocated to certain 
areas where agricultural needs were 
critical, and there sold to dealers who 
resold them to farmers holding cer- 
tificates of need obtained from local 
A.A.A. committees. Now, however, 
those wishing to purchase surplus 
trucks for agricultural or livestock uses 
should contact a local truck dealer with- 
out bothering about certification since 
the allocation procedure has_ been 
dropped. 

Surplus trucks show many of the 
values as well as shortcomings of sur- 
plus goods. Most of them apparently 
will be in heavier capacities—over 1 or 
1% tons—since the Army used that 
size most. Many of them are in disre- 
pair, although many also are in good 
condition. In all probability the de- 
mand for them will slow down now that 
civilian automotive production is get- 
ting under way. Thus it behooves the 
sheepman, who buys for practical use, 
to look carefully at the surplus truck 
he thinks he may buy. 

He’ll find such trucks at a dealer’s 
garage—not necessarily his customary 
auto dealer. For the Department of 
Commerce sells not direct to individu- 
als for personal use but by means of 
sealed bids to legitimate dealers. This 
system, which has aroused criticism, 
was designed to expedite the move- 
ment of trucks into users’ hands, to 
avoid unfair distribution by the govern- 
ment, to protect the automotive trade, 
and—maybe—to save the government 
money. If your dealer hasn’t any sur- 
plus trucks, it may be because he can’t 
get any, because he hasn’t been in a 
position to inspect and bid under the 
existing system, or because he doesn’t 
know you are interested. So it’s up to 
you to give him the idea. 

One more word about surplus auto- 
motive and related vehicles. It appears 





from reliable information that the jee, 
has been overrated as a rural! carrier 
Combat jeeps are heavy combat ve. 
hicles designed to get over rough 
ground, not to save on gas an upkeep 
and it is reported that they average 
only about 9 miles per gallon. Comba 


jeeps also are of complex constructigy 
having a four-wheel drive, and do no 
always fit crop rows for plowing or sip. 
ilar purposes. The privately many. 
factured “post-war” jeep, however, js 
different from the combat jeep, anj 
may prove an important asset on rancb- 
es and grazing areas. 

The government is trying to find ney 
uses for surplus goods. Recently some 
weapon-carriers—two-wheeled trailers 
—were sold for conversion into farm. 
er’s trailers. There is talk of putting 
surplus Army motorized medical units 
to work helping out-of-the way com- 
munities solve their health problems 
There are undoubtedly great possibili- 
ties of this kind, but their realization 
will in large part arise from the in. 
itiative of the prospective users. It is 
necessary to investigate surplus poss- 
bilities carefully. Washington can’t d 
it all for you. 

Different classes of surplus propert 
are disposed of by different agencie: 
designated by the overall regulator 
agency, the Surplus Property Board 
The Board has designated the Con: 
merce Department to sell not only sur 
plus trucks but other surplus autome- 
biles, construction machinery, and the! 
vast array of items commonly calle 
“consumer goods’—the things you et 
pect to buy over the counter. Thes 
goods are sold at “spot sales,” hel 
periodically by the Commerce Depar 
ment in different towns or cities. 4' 
these sales you submit a bid for specili 
items (which you are presumed | 
have inspected there or elsewher 


and, if your bid is accepted, you pay "Ff 


the spot. There are few 
the government doesn’t ever want! 
see the stuff anymore. 


“returns -§ 





It is also important to know that su’ 


plus consumer goods can’t be order 

in advance. They come into surplus 
and are put up for sale only becal} 
the Army or Navy or another agen! 


found them to be excess, and they af 
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SECOND ANNUAL COLUMBIA 
SALE 





October 23rd and 24th are the days 
set for the second National Show and 
Sale of registered Columbia Sheep 
sponsored by the Dakota-Minnesota 
Columbia Sheep Breeders’ Association. 
The event will be held at Minot, North 
Dakota again this year, the show be- 
ginning on the 23rd. Judging will be 
at 1:30 p.m. The Sale will start at 
12:00 noon on the 24th. There will 
be a much larger number of consignors 
thisyeor. 60 rams and 250 ewes from 
the finest Columbia flocks of the na- 
tion will be included in this event. E. 
M. Gregory, manager of the sale, re- 
ports that the 295 head auctioned at 
Minot last year sold for a total of 
$21,542.50 and for an average price 
of $72.00 per head. The high average 
ptice reflects the keen interest shown 
in this comparatively new breed. The 
number of registered animals will re- 
main sufficient to meet the demand 
forthem. This sale offers individuals 
an opportunity to secure outstanding 
Columbia breeding stock. 








disposed of as soon as possible. Event- 
ually all kinds of goods will appear in 
surplus. Meanwhile, information on 
sales, and (if you are a dealer) a week- 
ly catalog of surplus’ consumer goods 
called the “Surplus Reporter,” may be 
obtained from your regional Commerce 
Department office. 

Thus to buy surplus fencing, hard- 
ware, drugs, breeders’ supplies, veteri- 
narians’ supplies, household equip- 
ment, outdoor and camping clothing 
and equipment, twine, bagging, and 
other consumer goods, you must buy 
from a dealer—not personally. And 
whether or not he has the things you 
want in the form of surplus goods just 
depends. All surplus property, how- 
ever, can only be sold you by a dealer 
under existing price control regula- 
tions, at or below existing ceiling prices. 

Possibly you are planning substantial 
ranch expansion and will need consid- 
erable quantities of lumber, cement, 
Wire, posts, metal work, electrical 
equipment, motors, and other items re- 
ferred to as producer goods. These are 
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sold by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and you can buy direct. 
Get information from the R.F.C. office 
in your area. 


Other important surplus classifica- 
tions are: feed and other agricultural 
commodities, sold by Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation with offices at Atlanta, 
Chicago, Dallas, New York, San Fran- 
cisco, and Washington; demountable 
and other housing facilities, sold by the 
Federal Public Housing Authority at 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Ft. Worth, New York, San Francisco, 
and Washington; farm ‘and forest land, 
disposed of by the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington; and grazing and 
mineral land, disposed of by the De- 
partment of Interior at Washington. 
Few of these classes of property have 
yet appeared in surplus. 


Methods of sale vary according to the 
different commodities, and prices may 
be fixed, negotiated, or established by 
bid. The intention is to use the method 
normally involved in the type of prop- 
erty concerned. 


The Surplus Property Act contains a 
“preference” for rural areas and farm- 
ers. Briefly, this preference provides 
that farmers and rural areas be given 
equal opportunity to buy, and that cer- 
tain items in critical shortage be allo- 
cated for sale in farm areas. The items 
and the preference are set forth in the 
Surplus Property Board’s Regulation 
No. 3. Lumber, farm hardware, wire 
rope, and farm tools are included in 
the regulation as of special importance 
to farmers. 


The Act also contains a preference 
for veterans of this war, and the 
Board’s Regulation No. 7 authorizes the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, which 
has 110 offices throughout the country, 
to receive applications from veterans 
and purchase for them with top prior- 
ity any property they list that is avail- 
able, and the total cost of which is un- 
der $2500. This preference applies only 
to purchases made to start or main- 
tain a farming or business enterprise— 
not to property for personal use. Vet- 
erans and former owners or tenants 
have special preferences to real estate 
under Regulation No. 5. 

That is a broad picture of surplus 
property for sheepmen. Already ranch- 
ers and farmers have bought much sur- 
plus property. The government hopes 
they’ll buy more. But it asks them and 
you to take the initiative. 

—Contributed 


Wyoming's Awawel 
Convention 


ISCUSSION of Wyoming wool 

growers in their annual meeting at 
Casper on September 17 was focused 
mainly on the lamb subsidy program 
and the wool market situation. 


Attributing the break in the lamb 
market largely to the lamb subsidy pro- 
gram, Wyoming growers criticised the 
program severely, and sent a protest to 
government officials in Washington, 
stating that the program was not oper- 
ating to the benefit of the producer. For 
further relief in the lamb market situa- 
tion, they also urged, by resolution, 
that a new parity be fixed for lamb, and 
all ration points be removed from lamb 
and mutton. 


Solutions for the wool situation were 
ably discussed by Secretary J. B. Wil- 
son of the Wyoming Wool Growers As- 
sociation and Dean J. A. Hill of the 
University of Wyoming. Five different 
solutions were brought to the attention 
of the convention, as follows: Accept- 
ance of an open market which would 
mean a big drop in price; some form of 
government purchase program; a direct 
subsidy; a 50 per cent increase in the 
wool tariff; an embargo against imports 
or the establishment of wool import 
quotas. The entire wool situation, Mr. 
Wilson said, would be considered by 
the Special Senate Wool Committee 
sometime this fall. 


The necessity for changing the parity 
on wool was pointed out by Dean Hill, 
not only because it has a bad psycholog- 
ical effect on the public, but because 
parity is used for the basis of govern- 
ment laws, loans, and etc. (Due to the 
base period, 1909-14, during which wool 
prices were unusually low, parity for 
wool is low and out of line with that 
for other commodities.) 


Opposition was expressed by the as- 
sociation members to any increase in 
Taylor grazing fees, and to a reduction 
in numbers of stock permitted to graze 
on national forests. 


John A. Reed of Kemmerer was re- 
elected president of the Wyoming As- 
sociation, Leonard Hay, Rock Springs; 
Leroy Moore, Douglas; and Robert 
Grieve, Casper, were elected vice presi- 
dents, and J. B. Wilson was continued 
as secretary—treasurer of the associa- 
tion. 
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Up from the 
Rich with Corn 


Once again the folks who feed the nation are harvesting one of the 
great crops of our history and the record-breaking harvest of these 
war years has been produced by fewer people maintaining top pro- 
duction on more and more acres. 


The progress that has been made in agriculture in recent years is 
almost unbelievable—corn yields of well over 100 bushels an acre, 
a rarity a few years ago, are now common; the production of ton- 
litters of hogs in less than 6 months after farrowing is no great prob- 
lem now; hens that lay more than 200 eggs a year are not hard to 
find; and there are dairy cows with records of well over 30,000 pounds 
of milk and 1,000 pounds of butterfat annually. 


All of these advances in the production of food have played an 
important part in the building of America to its present greatness 
and to victory in this war. 


Back in the days of George Washington, one farm family was able 
to produce enough food for itself and one other family. Today each 
farm family in America can produce its own food and enough for 
19 other families. This tells the story of the American harvest. And 
it is a story unique in world history. 


We at Swift & Company salute our farmer and rancher friends 
for their great achievements and we are proud to 
have had a part in the preparation and distribution 
of the fruits of the harvest to Americans everywhere. 
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MEET THE WINNERS 
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Scholarships ror 
FARM & RANCH BOYS AND GIRLS 


In December, the 10 top winners in the 
National 4-H Club Poultry Achievement 
Contest will receive $200 scholarships to 
their state agricultural colleges. Other 
prizes are: all-expense-paid trips to the 
4-H Club Congress for all state winners; 
four additional $25 war bonds in each 
state; 5 silver medals to winners in each 
county. All these prizes are donated by 
Swift & Company. The contest is spon- 
sored by State Extension Services and 
the National Committee on Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club Work. 
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EGGS IN HASH NEST 
By Martha Logan 


Combine 6 cups ground cooked beef or lamb, 3 cups mashed 
potatoes, 4 tablespoons minced onion, 12 cups top milk. 
Melt 8 tablespoons fat in skillet and cook hash until heated 
through. Season to taste. Shape hash in patties and place on 
greased shallow baking pan. Make a hollow in the center of 
each patty. Slip an egg into the hollow and season with salt 
and pepper. Bake in a moderately slow oven (325° F.) 
for 20 minutes. 


Soft Corn Into Hard Cash 


@orn that gets “‘cooked”’ by frost before it matures is still 
valuable feed, especially for cattle. Here are several ways to 
turn soft corn into hard cash, listed in the order of their 
value to the feeder: (a) Make ear-corn silage. (b) Feed ears 
with stalks, chopped or shredded. (c) Turn cattle and hogs 
into standing corn. (d) Leave in field and pick ears as 
needed rather than risk spoilage in storage. 

Three main precautions in feeding soft corn are: (a) 
Change to soft corn ration gradually. (b) Feed a protein 
supplement. (c) Feed before freezing weather, if possible. 

We'll be glad to tell you where to get detailed information 
en soft corn feeding. Write Swift & Company, Department 
128, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


Hundreds of letters were received in our contest for the best 
letter on this series of Swift advertisements. The judges 
have awarded first prize of $50 to 2nd Lt. Carroll M. Kester, 
33rd Infantry Regiment, Camp Livingston, La., $25 to Mrs. 
Carl J. Bachmann, Barberton, Ohio, $15 to Mrs. Charles 
W. Voorhees, Trenton, N. J., $10 each to Virginia Jean 
Potts, Philadelphia, Pa., Harold E. Marsh, Winona, Minn., 
Daisy McCutcheon, Dillon, S. C., Doris Reim, Covington, 
Okla., Mrs. Edward Seigel, Wheat Ridge, Colo., Mrs. Paul 
Norris, Grinnell, Iowa, Mrs. James Lennox, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Soda Bill Sez: 


That money talks, but what it says doesn’t 
always make sense. 

That ‘‘hunches” are O.K.—provided we 
don’t treat them as facts. 
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THE EDITOR’S COLUMN 


When the war began, Swift & 
Company adopted the follow- 
ing wartime policy: 


“‘We will co-operate to the 
fullest extent with the U.S. 
Government to help win the 
war. We will do everything 
possible to safeguard the high quality of our 
products. Despite wartime difficulties, we will 
make every effort to distribute available ci- 
vilian supplies to insure a fair share for all 
, customers everywhere.” 





Under the present conditions, meat packers 
know that there is no profit advantage in ship- 
ping meat long distances as compared with sell- 
ing it nearby. OPA regulations set prices, by 
zones and areas, that meat packers may charge 
for beef, lamb, veal and pork. The United States 
is divided into ten zones for beef, lamb and veal 
and five for pork. Each has its own base price 
for each kind of meat. Additions to the base 
price are allowed for transportation and local 
delivery. These allowances are the very mini- 
mum and in many instances do not cover the 
actual cost of transportation, icing, and shrink- 
age. 

Consequently, meat packers are better off 
when they sell close to their producing plants. 
In general, the net money they receive is greater 
the closer to the plant the sale is made. But 
despite this, Swift & Company has voluntarily 
adhered to its wartime policy of fair dis- 
tribution. Starting in July 1945, all meat packers 
were required by OPA regulation to distribute 
their meats to the 
same areas they * 

did the first three EN. Simp vom 
months of 1944. 
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Do Steer Calves Gain Faster? 


Do male domestic animals grow faster and reach a greater 
weaning weight than females? This question is the basis of an 
interesting experiment conducted with beef cattle by Marvin 
Koger and J. H. Knox, New Mexico A. & M. 

They kept records of weaning weights of Hereford calves from 
the Experiment Station range herd from 1936 through 1943. 
Most of the calves were dropped in April of each year and all 
lots were weaned at approximately the same time each year, in 
October and November, depending on the feed supply and 
other factors. The sexes were not separated until weaning time 
and the bull calves were castrated about June 1. 

The records reveal that of 419 steer and 444 heifer calves the 
steers averaged 443 pounds and the heifers 411 pounds at wean- 
ing age. The calves of 12 sires were kept track of and in all cases 
the steers averaged heavier than the heifers. 

It was also determined that, except for the first two years 
when the number of calves was small, the bull calves were 
dropped an average of five days later than the heifers. 


: My name is “The Story of 

H ello, Children! s3)."fanamy broter, “rhe 
Story of Plants,’’ belong to the 

family of Swift’s Elementary Science Book- 
lets. I think you would like to know us. We 
have swell stories to tell, with lots of pictures. 
If you would like to have us for your very 
own, print your name and address on the mar- 
gin of this page, tear it out, and send it to 
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=_ ee F. M. Simpson, Agricultural Research Depart- 


ment 128, Swift & Company, Chicago 9, IIl. 
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* * * NUTRITION IS OUR BUSINESS — AND YOURS * * - 
Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years — and Years to Your Life 
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Wool In Review 


‘6(-\UIET” is the word for the wool 
market during September. Pur- 
chases of domestic wool have been very 
spotty, and recently were confined, 
largely, to pulled wools and a few lots 
of shorn wools to be used probably in 
making samples for spring orders. 


While labor conditions—scarcity and 
unrest—are factors in the situation, the 
cessation of buying is attributed main- 
ly to the hold-out game mill men are 
playing in an apparently well-founded 
belief that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration will reduce the selling price 
of its wools, During the latter part of 
September, committees were set up by 
the manufacturers and the wool trade 
to make recommendations on a price 
schedule that would, in their opinion, 
move the domestic wool in volume. 
Nothing definite is known of the decis- 
ion reached by these groups, or if it has 
been reached, but, in its review of the 
wool market for the week ended Sep- 
tember 28, the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the Department 
of Agriculture made this statement: 


Meetings of representatives of wool deal- 
ers, manufacturers, and top makers con- 
tinued to be held during the week to arrive 
at a decision as to the resale prices to be rec- 
ommended to Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for the sale of domestic wools. The con- 
sensus of opinion is that prices established 
should be set for a period of one year in 
order to remove the uncertainty which would 
result from a price set which might be 
changed at any time. A price of 90 cents, 
clean basis, for Class 3 (average territory 
fine staple) wool is the general idea in the 
trade as the price at which a large volume 
of domestic wools would move. 


A price of 90 cents would mean a re- 
duction of around 24 per cent as the 
average price on Class 3 wools in the 
1945 purchase program is $1.18, clean 
basis. 

It should be borne in mind that any 
repricing schedule will have to have 
the approval of Secretary Anderson of 
the Department of Agriculture, and be- 
fore any definite action is taken, un- 
doubtedly the producers will be con- 
sulted. 


In the meantime, government of- 
ficials have given assurance that the 
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present purchase program at the pres- 
ent price level will be continued to cov- 
er the 1946 spring-shorn wools, ac- 
cording to a statement made by Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney recently to officers of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. This may mean that the June 
30, 1946, closing date for the pur- 
chase program will have to be extend- 
ed somewhat, especially if labor condi- 
tions and inclement weather retard the 
shearing season as was the case this 
year. Before that time, a plan for the 
future will have been worked out. The 
Special Senate Wool Committee, head- 
ed by Senator O'Mahoney, will open 
its hearings this fall, probably the lat- 
ter part of this month, and the Legis- 
lative Committee of the National Wool 
Growers Association is working now on 
recommendations to be made to that 
committee for the proper handling of 
the wool problem. 


The C.C.C. Stockpile 


On July 28, 1945, total stocks of wool 
held by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture were reported by handlers as 
342,070,376, pounds (Commercial Bul- 
letin, September 22, 1945). Of this 
total, 86,124,839 pounds were from the 
1945 clip, 124,717,032 pounds from the 
1944 clip, and 90,865,503 pounds from 
the 1943 clip. Greasy shorn wool made 
up 296,328,446 pounds of the total. 
Since July, more of the 1945 wools have 
been appraised and added to the total 
and, of course, some sales have been 
made. As of September 21, 1945, ap- 
praisals of the 1945 clip amounted to 
257,253,113 pounds compared to 284,- 
088,251 pounds appraised to that date 
in 1944. Handlers estimated, at that 
time, that 55 million pounds of the 
1945 clip had yet to be appraised. 


Foreign Wools 


While trading in foreign wools is 
also reported spotty, as far as Austral- 
ign wools are concerned, it is a matter 





of having little of the product available. 
Medium foreign wools are in good sup- 
ply, but mill men are said to be mak- 
ing only limited purchases and basing 
their selections largely on price. Spo 
far, not many South American fine 
wools of good quality are reaching the 
American market, but some fine Cape 
wools of good average quality are at 


hand. 


Though large orders were placed for 
fine Australian wools in August, allot- 
ments against them have so far been 
very small... How many of these orders 
will be filled is uncertain, due to the 
decrease in the size of the Australian 
clip (estimated as 840,000,000 pounds) 
on account of the drouth and to the ex- 
port restrictions which still apply on 
the better type of wools. 


Actual figures on Australian wool 
exports have recently been made pub- 
lic. For the 1943-44 season, 806,893 
bales (242 million pounds), greasy bas- 
is, of wools were exported to the Unit- 
ed States, and during the 1944-45 pe- 
riod 775,215 bales (over 232 
pounds). 


million 


All restrictions on imports of foreign 
wools have been removed by the War 
Production Board. Incidentally, the 
wool branch of the Textile Bureau of 
that agency is passing out of existence 
this month. Kenneth W. Marriner, di- 
rector of the Textile Bureau, will have 
charge of any wool matters that may 
arise in the future. 


Future Demand for Domestic Wools 


The present dearth of fine foreign 
wools and the uncertainty of future im- 
ports, coupled with the civilian clothing 
requirements that have stacked up and 
the fact that manufacturers like to use 
domestic wools to make certain types 
of hard worsteds are factors pointing to 


an active demand for domestic wools 


once the C.C.C. announces its policy 
regarding the prices at which it will 
resell its accumulated stocks. 
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Plans for Dominion 
Wool Disposal 


TE United Kingdom, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa have 
agreed to form a joint organization to 
jispose of wartime stocks of British Em- 
sire wool and support the price of cur- 
rent clips during the period of disposal, 
cording to a release dated September 
3from the Department of Agriculture’s 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions. 

The stocks involved amounted to 
about 3 billion pounds as of June 30, 
1945, or about the equivalent of two 
years’ production in the British Domin- 
jon. 

When the war began, the United 
Kingdom agreed to purchase the Au- 
sralian and New Zealand wool clips for 
the duration of hostilities and one year 
thereafter, and a year later made a sim- 
ilar arrangement with South Africa. 

Under the disposal and price support 
plan, the four countries to be represent- 
ed in the joint organization will share 
ownership of the wool, all storage and 
marketing expenses, and any final prof- 
itor loss resulting from sale of the 
stocks. 

Current wool clips will be sold at 
auction as they were before the war, 
and surplus stocks are expected to be 
sold also in this manner. The organiza- 
tion will take over any new wool not 
purchased at prices at least as high as 
minimum levels which will be estab- 
lished. 











































































































Role of Sheep tn Civilization 

(Continued from page 12) 
Sintroduce sheep into their pastoral 
themes, while their heroes and demi- 
gods Hercules and Ulysses, Eneas and 
Numa, carefully perpetuate them in 
their domains. One of the most event- 
ful of these legends is about “Jason and 
the Golden Fleece,” the classic legend 
about the bold ventures of Jason and 
Hercules and companions who sailed 
from Thessaly in Greece, in the ship 
Argo, the hollowed trunk of a giant 
tree, to Colchis on the eastern shore 
of the Black Sea in search of the Gold- 
enFleece. By art and guile they wrest- 
sed the Golden Fleece from Aetes, king 
} of the country, and returned with it to 
Thessaly, 

As events have turned out, this is 
one bit of ancient lore about which sub- 
stratum of fact probably exists. About 
the time of the beginnings of the Grec- 
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ian empire, the improved flocks of 
Persia eventually migrated through the 
valley of the Euphrates on to the fertile 
valleys at the feet of the Mountains of 
Colchis, now Mingrelia and Georgia. 
These sheep thrived and in the course 
of the next 500 years this country be- 
came famed for its superior breed of 
sheep as far away as Greece. 

The controlling warriors and po- 
litical leaders of infant Greece consoli- 
dated their power and through con- 
nivance and force subdued the guard, 
killed the king and pirated the Golden 
Fleece. The ultimate reward was not 
valued, as some have imagined, because 
of the grains of gold which, washed 
down by the freshets from Mount 
Caucasus toward the banks of the Eux- 
ine, were gathered by the wool that 
was anchored in the stream beds in 
order to collect them, but for the in- 
herent value of woolen trade itself, The 
basis for the prosperous development 
of the Grecian republics was estab- 
lished by the famous Argonautic voy- 
age. Breeding ewes and rams com- 
prised the Golden Fleece brought back 
in the Argo and the benefits accruing 
from the breeding of sheep and the 
manufacture of wool accounted for the 
brilliant prosperity of early Greece. 

The prosperity of present nations 
has been closely linked with sheep, 
wherever woolen goods are a_ basic 
commodity. During the two-hundred- 
year period that Spain and Portugal 
reigned as dominant world political 
figures, they were well in front in the 
production and manufacture of wool. 
Woolen manufacture languished in 
Spain in the late 15th Century when 
Ferdinand and Isabella banished near- 
ly a million Moors from Spain, most of 
whom worked in the weaving trade. 
Flanders once stood in the lead in na- 
tional prosperity at a time when Eng- 
land sent her meager wool production 
there to be manufactured. When Eng- 
land changed this policy and paid large 
bounties for the importation of weav- 
ers and milling equipment, a great 
woolen enterprise was built and she 
eventually became one of the leading 
powers of the globe. The expansion of 
the sheep industry has been practical- 
ly parallel with the prosperous develop- 
ment of the United States. 

From the dawn of human history 
sheep have served mankind efficiently, 
and through the recent advances in 
breeding and manufecturing man has 
made them more useful than ever be- 
fore. 


New Developments in Wool 


(Continued from page 11) 


Wool gets an accolade in this discus- 
sion for strength, elasticity, resilience 
and ability to hold its shape, experi- 
ments by the Armed Forces having con- 
firmed these qualities. 


“Wool,” the Navy treatise declares, 
“is particularly suitable to making thick 
fabrics of low density. Such fabrics 
contain large amounts of enmeshed air 
and accordingly have high resistance 
to the passage of heat. This is so be- 
cause while dead air may be considered 
a fair non-conductor of heat, it is so 
easily set in motion by convection cur- 
rents that unless it is confined in very 
small spaces, it becomes a_ cooling 
agent. 


“Thin, open weave fabrics are cool 
because they allow a free circulation of 
air. Wool fabric as thick as medium 
weight felt will transmit about 3 kilo- 
gram calories of heat through a square 
meter of fabric one centimeter thick in 
one hour per degree centigrade differ- 
ence in temperature.” 


The weather-wise versatility of wool 
is dramatically illustrated by the wool- 
en socks which were not only used by 
the Armed Forces to guard against 
arctic cold, but were found to be the 
best and- most comfortable protection 
for feet in the damp heat of the tropics. 


Since, as the Navy publication points 
out, the warmth of a fabric depends on 
its ability to hold air entrapped in small 
cells, the ability of a light, thick fabric 
to hold its nap becomes the test of 
whether or not the material will retain 
its initial warmth after long use. Only 
wool has the resiliency to do this. 
Therefore, the claims of some fleece 
fabrics and blanketing to be “as warm 
as wool” must be carefully evaluated 
in terms of continued performance after 
wear. An increasing number of non- 
wool blankets, for example, are being 
put on the market at a lower cost than 
wool blankets, with the claim that they 
are almost as warm as wool. 


The consumer should be given the 
full facts here. It should be made com- 
mon knowledge that the dollar-for dol- 
lar comparative value of these products 
depends on their performance after 
wear—wear which leaves the wool 
resilient and warm and which leaves 
other fibers mashed down and largely 
bereft of ability to retain warmth. 
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Wyoming Public Land 
Hearings 


(Continued from page 10) 


3. This proposal would tend to lower 
the value of all livestock outfits within 
the “special limits” and in turn, tend 
to lower the value of all other livestock 
outfits, and thus in general, unstabilize 
the livestock industry. 

4. We realize that the Forest Service 
will deny this and say that we are un- 
duly apprehensive, but in the view of 
the past actions of the Forest Service, 
we believe that we can see the pro- 
posed handwriting on the wall, and we 
therefore contend that if this proposal 
is inserted in “special limits” it will be 
only a question of time until the “upper 
limits” are lowered still further and 
eventually similar reductions be ap- 
plied to all permittees who have an ex- 
cess of the “lower limits” and then when 
the “lower limits” are arrived at, the 
reduction would continue until such 
time as livestock grazing on the forests 
would be a thing of the past and only a 
memory. 

In this connection, we wish to point 
out that the regulations provide: 

“ ,. The Chief of the Forest Service 
shall provide for the establishment for 
each national forest or portion thereof, 
of lower and upper limits in numbers 
of livestock, and may provide for the 
establishment of special limits for any 
individuals, firms, or corporations.” 

We wish to point out also that the 
“upper limits” on some forests are al- 
ready set as low as 2000 head in the case 
of sheep and 100 head in the case of 
cattle. 

5. The proposed regulation also pro- 
vides that forest permits within the 
“special limits” are subject to reduction 
when transferred by inheritance. We 
believe that it is unfair for the heirs of 
a permittee to suffer the loss of forest 
permits in addition to having to meet 
the burden of state and federal in- 
heritance taxes and all the other diffi- 
culties in carrying on the livestock 
operations. Incidentally, it should be 
noted that the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue has attached a value to these per- 
mits and they are subject to inherit- 
ance taxes. 


6. It should also be noted: 


a. That in the range livestock busi- 
ness it is necessary to run large units in 
order to be successful. 

b. That from a management stand- 
point, it is easier for the forest to handle 
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a limit number of permittees that have 
fair permits than a great number of 
permittees with small permits. 

c. That these larger outfits pay their 
share of the taxes, contribute to the 
general welfare of the community, 
county, and state, wherein they are lo- 
cated. It should also be noted that these 
large outfits create more employment 
in proportion to the number of livestock 
than the smaller outfits. 

d. That if it is desired to limit the size 
of livestock operations, this should be 
done by legislation, duly passed by 
Congress, and the Forest Service 
should not take this authority upon 
itself. 


B. APPLICATION OF LIMITS TO BE 
BASED ON LIVESTOCK OWNED 
INSTEAD OF PERMIT NUMBERS. 


The letter from the Forest Service, 
written by W. L. Dutton, contains the 
following paragraph, to-wit: 

“We are also enclosing for your re- 
view a copy of Reg. G-4 as it now 
stands, together with a mimeographed 
sheet showing proposed changes in this 
regulation. The principal change here 
is to include provisions for considering 
the total number of livestock owned 
when applying limits rather than the 
total number under permit.” 

This change tends to further un- 
stabilize the livestock industry: be- 
cause, 

1. It is a change. 

2. It affects the livestock operations 
of livestock outside the forest. 

3. It reduces the value of livestock 
outfits because it reduces the number 
of potential buyers of any livestock 
outfit. 

We are unable to understand how the 
number of livestock owned by a per- 
mittee, but not grazed on the forest, 
can in any way affect the forest, and, 
therefore, we cannot see what concern 
it is of the forest whether a permittee 
grazes an additional one head of live- 
stock or an additional 10,000 head of 
livestock on lands that are not con- 
nected with or have any bearing upon 
the forest. Frankly, we feel that his 
is just another attempt of a government 
bureau to assume authority over an 
individual’s private business. 


C.PROPOSED CHANGES IN 
GARD TO TRANSFERS: 


The proposed new regulations make 
transfers of forest permits more diffi- 
cult, end impose further restrictions. 
We believe that transfer should be 
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made easier instead of more difficy) 


for the following reasons: 
1. In order to make it px 


fits properly. 


2. In order for livestock operators ; 
consolidate holdings into more econom, 
ical units and thus be able to survive 

3. In order to maintain the values ¢ 
livestock and commensurate prope, 


ties. 


In addition to “requirements pre. 
liminary to transfer” the Forest Servic 
now proposes to add a list of “require. 
ments subsequent to transfer,” Pz. 


ticular objection has been raised ; 
Item No. 3, which reads as follows: 


“Permitted livestock purchased 


connection with transfer of preferen 


must be grazed one season immediate|; 
following the purchase on the py. 


chaser’s national forest range.” 


There are many occasions when this 
Most sales of 


would not be practical. 
livestock or land holdings occur in th 


fall of the year, at the end of the sun. 
mer grazing season, and before the fol. 
lowing spring there may be many re. 
sons why livestock owners would be re. 
quired or might desire to sell the live. 


stock purchased: 


1. The Forest Service has encouraged 
and recommended permittees to pur. 
chase additional permitted livestock 
and acquire additional forest prefer. 
ence, but in order to improve their for. 


est permits not to increase the numbe 


of livestock grazed on the forest. Inor 


der to do this it would be necessary t 
sell the livestock purchased or the live 
stock owned, and, naturally, most op 
erators would desire to sell the live 
stock purchased in order not to mi 
brands or in many cases because i! 
would be more convenient. 

2. Winter conditions and other ece- 
nomic conditions beyond his contr 
may make it necessary or advisable t 
sell his stock prior to the ensuing 
grazing season, 

3. He may desire to sell the livestoci 
and not carry them through the winter 
and repurchase livestock again in th 
spring. 

4. He may not have sufficient fee 


with which to carry all of his livestoif 


through the winter. 


5. He may desire to cull from the live 
stock purchased and only carry throug! 


the winter a portion of the livestof 


purchased. 


6. He may desire to take non-use Uh 
following season in order to impr} 
the range, and therefore, wish to df 
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Sible for 
livestock operators to balance their oy, 
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pose of the livestock purchased and re- 
purchase livestock at a later date. 

7. He may already own other live- 
stock, which in his opinion, would do 
better on the forest than the livestock 
purchased. 

There are also objections to Item 
No. 4, which reads as follows: 

“Base property purchased in connec- 
tion with transfer of preference ‘must 
be the land actually used by the vendor 
as base property and must be used one 
season in connection with the pur- 
chaser’s permitted livestock.” 

There are many cases where this reg- 
ulation would not be practical: 

1. In many sales, the vendor would 


desire to sell those lands that would be 
of least value to him. 


2. The purchaser might have other 
property that he would desire to use. 
This would be particularly true in case 
his other land holdings were closer to 
the forest or closer to other land hold- 
ings used by him in connection with 
his livestock outfit. 

3. The purchaser might desire to ex- 
change the land holding with a neigh- 
bor in order to consolidate his land 
holdings. 


We could go on at length and point 


out what is wrong with the regulations 
and the proposed changes in the regu- 
lations. We could also point out how 
the change of a word here and a word 
there in the regulations would give the 
Forest Service personnel more arbi- 
trary power and definitely restrict the 
permittees. But we would always 
come back to the same proposition that 
one of the main factors causing unsta- 
bility in the livestock industry in the 
Western states is the unstability of the 
forest permits, due to the fact, that the 
regulations are subject to change at the 
whim of the Forest Service and that 
the regulations themselves are subject 
to whatsoever interpretation the Forest 
Service may desire to place upon them. 
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THE FOREST SERVICE, AT ALL 
TIMES, HAS TAKEN THE POSITION 
THAT AGREEMENTS AND UNDER- 
STANDINGS ARRIVED AT FROM 
TIME TO TIME BETWEEN PERMIT- 
TEES AND THE FOREST SERVICE 
OBLIGATE AND ARE BINDING UPON 


THE PERMITTEES ONLY AND DO 
NOT OBLIGATE AND ARE NOT 
BINDING UPON THE FOREST 


WHATSOEVER. 


3. THE APPARENT POLICY OF THE 
FOREST SERVICE TO ELIMINATE 
ALL LIVESTOCK GRAZING ON THE 
FOREST RANGES. 


The Forest Service will probably de- 
ny this statement but we believe that 
the facts speak for themselves. Year 
by year the number of permitted live- 
stock on the forests have been getting 
smaller and smaller. Each new regu- 
lation further restricts the number of 
livestock. There are constant with- 
drawals of areas from grazing. 


A forest ranger in order to gain rec-’ 
ognition from the District ranger must 
show reduction in grazing. The district 
ranger in order to gain recognition 
from the forest supervisor must show 
reduction in grazing, in his district. The 
forest supervisor in order to gain rec- 
ognition in his regional office must in 
turn show reduction of grazing on his 
forest. The regional office in turn in 
order to gain recognition must show re- 
duction of livestock grazing within the 
forest in its region. This seems to be 
a policy that goes from the top to the 
bottom, or from the bottom to the top, 
or both ways. 


The Forest Service says to the live- 
stock people: In order to meet other de- 
mands upon the forest we must restrict 
and reduce livestock grazing. This 
brings up the question of recreation 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Assures YOU of the 
Greatest Net Return 
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OREGON 


;MPHASIS, this year, is being direct- 

ed toward cooperation between the 
Auxiliary and 4-H clubs throughout 
Oregon by offering various prizes to 
encourage the young boys and girls in 
the clubs in their sheep projects, sew- 
ing with wool, and in the cooking of 
lamb. Special awards are offered to a 
4-H Club member in each county which 
holds a fat lamb show, or county 4-H 
Club fair. In a state-wide project an 
award will be made for the best dress 
exhibited containing the greatest per- 
centage of wool; also, for the best suit 
or ensemble on the same basis. In the 
lamb cooking divisions, there is also a 
special prize for the girl serving lamb 
in the “Dollar Dinner” contest. 

The Oregon Ram Sale was held in 
Pendleton, August 17, but the usual 
auxiliary meeting was canceled, Auc- 
tion and re-auction of a Corriedale ram 
donated by Mr. and Mrs. Perry N. 
Johnston of Lostine netted $1,105 for 
the Oregon Wool Growers Auxiliary. 
The money will be used for promotion 
of wool and lamb. 

Mrs. Mac Hoke, President, 
Oregon Wool Growers Auxiliary 


WASHINGTON 


MES. Ethel Van Wyk, correspondent 
for the Washington Auxiliary, 
writes their chapters have been active- 
ly engaged in war service work up un- 
til now but will concentrate more in 
other types of effort from now on. Mem- 
bers have been crocheting around afg- 
han blocks at home and putting them 
together to make attractive and useful 
afghans to be sent to government hos- 
pitals. A very successful rummage 
sale was held in Yakima last spring and 
another is contemplated for this fall. 


COLORADO 


ANOTHER page in the history of the 
Auxiliary to the Colorado Wool 
Growers was added when they met in 
special session in lieu of the annual con- 
vention in Montrose, Colorado, last 
July 23. 
Mrs. Mike Hayes, president, presided 
over the business meeting in which the 
war effort became the first order of 
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Auxiliary Activities 


business. Ideas were exchanged for 
the advancement of wool and lamb and 
$50 was pledged to the National Educa- 
tional Fund. Prizes for 4-H Club wool 
sewing projects will be continued. 

It was voted to retain all officers in 
their present positions for another year. 

The members were very graciously 
entertained by the local auxiliary with 
a lovely luncheon at the Hospitality 
House. Vases in the shape of lambs 
were filled with white flowers and 
placed in corrals of green to decorate 
the tables. Pins of wooden lambs were 
given as favors. Mrs. Elbert Harris, 
president of the local auxiliary, wel- 
comed the forty-one guests, and Mrs. 
Hayes gave the highlights of the Nation- 
al Convention which she attended in 
Fort Worth, Texas, in January. An un- 
usual program of music and novelty 
numbers was furnished by the Misses 
Olive and Annie Grey. An Irish song 
was dedicated to Mrs. Hayes. 

The Western Slope Wool Growers 
and the local Auxiliary were hosts and 
hostesses in the evening at a picnic 
for the ladies and men attending the 
executive meeting. Accordion music 
during the meal and a dance afterward 
completed the program. 

Mrs. W. A. Green, Historian, 
Colorado Wool Growers Auxiliary 





IDAHO 


At the Idaho convention last January 

the Auxiliary tried a litt] visual 
advertisement of woolen products 
Hand-made sweaters, needlepoint, af. 
ghans, and many other articles wer 
displayed on the mezzanine floor of the 
Bannock Hotel in Pocatello. As proof of 
what can be done with the tag ends of 
yarn, little toy animals for use as lapel 
decoration for tailored dresses and suits 
or playthings for children, old-fashioned 
ladies to brighten the young misses’ 
bedroom, Christmas and gift packages 
tied with yarn and decorated with yam 
pom-poms were featured. Prominently 
placed were two pampa rugs to remind 
all who could see that the 
white rug in the guest room by n 
means need be taken from the back of 
a goat. 


treasured 


Many of the Pocatello people in n 
way associated with the sheep industry 
made special trips to see the display and 
besieged those in charge with inquiries 
as to how the products could be ob- 
tained. 


Much the same type of advertising 
was tried in Twin Falls at a tea, given 
at the home of Mrs. J. W. Robertson 
during the Filer Ram Sale. Again the 
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The Idaho Auxiliary’s woolen display at their annual meeting in Pocatello last January 
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response was gratifying to all who took 
rt. 

Plans now are afoot to hold a bazaar 
featuring woolen and yarn articles 
which are being made by the members 
of the organization, each member fur- 
nishing at least one item. Although as 
yet the time and place are only tenta- 
tive, late fall should see the bazaar un- 
der way, serving the dual purpose of 
raising funds for the Auxiliary and ad- 
vertising yarn and woolen products. 

Mrs. Chas. W. Coiner, President, 
Idaho Wool Growers Auxiliary 


TEXAS 


Wit the good news of “Peace” and 

with gas released, the Texas Aux- 
iliary is facing its fourth quarter’s 
work with confidence. 

The quarterly meeting was held at 
Menard, Texas, at the same time the 
Texas Junior Goat Show for 4-H boys 
and girls was held. This past year has 
been a year of renewed interest be- 
tween the Texas Sheep and Goat Rais- 
ers’ organization and the 4-H clubs. 

One of the outstanding program num- 
bers on the women’s morning program 
was the showing of samples of the new 
Botany fabrics—“Sky Path Materials,” 
These beautiful, light-weight 100-per 
cent wools will be the new airplane 
fabric for the postwar production. They 
include Botany’s wool aviation blankets 
designed for the maximum of luxurious 
warmth combined with the minimum 
of weight; Skypath Fabric, specially 
woven by Botany for berth curtains— 
light in weight, cool, crisp and opaque; 
and wall-covering of a Skypath Fabric 
printed with a map of the world. Drap- 
eries are also Skypath lightweight 
worsted fabrics. 

The matter of raising auxiliary dues 
came up for vote as well as other mat- 
ters of importance. 

In spite of conditions this year, a num- 
ber of new members have been added 
toour roll. It is indeed encouraging to 
see more young ranch women taking 
an interest. 

“Good wishes to all other state aux- 
iliaries.” 

Mrs. Mable Johnson, President, 
Texas Auxiliary 


UTAH 


FARLY last spring, our President, 

Mrs. Delbert Chipman of American 
Fork was seriously injured in an auto- 
mobile accident, necessitating her retir- 
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ing for awhile, and curtailing for the 
summer, her auxiliary activities. With 
our able and capable leader thus out 
of the picture, our Utah activities as a 
whole are just beginning to pick up 
once again, 

The Salt Lake Chapter inaugurated 
the coming season with their first meet- 
ing this month at a luncheon and busi- 
ness meeting in the Pioneer Room of 
the Hotel Utah. The new officers con- 
sisting of Mrs. H. S. Erickson, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Emory C. Smith, vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. Josephine S. Merrill, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Dan L. Capener, correspond- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Emma H. Stevens, 
treasurer; Mrs. Nellie Oswald, auditor; 
and Mrs. W. S. Hatch, historian, togeth- 
er with their committees, are planning 
on an active and profitable year. 

The Program Committee has pre- 
pared a varied and interesting program 
to include an illustrated lecture on Utah 
artists; talk by Dr. P. T. Farnsworth on 
the subject ‘““Mental Ills”; book review 
by Mrs. Fred Wagstaff; talk by J. Mel- 
von Jones, secretary of the National 
Wool Growers Association; musical pro- 
grams and other entertainment. If our 
first program, which included an in- 
teresting talk by Mrs. S. Grover Rich, 
president of the National Order of 
Women Legislators, on the United Na- 
tions Conference was an indication of 
the high caliber of programs to be ex- 
pected, it is a foregone conclusion that 
all the meetings will be well enjoyed 
and attended. 

Mrs. Edith F. Moss and Mrs. Nellie 
Oswald were in charge of getting out 
the yearbooks this past summer and 
have done a wonderful job. Yearbooks 
were presented to all present at this 
first meeting. They contain a guide 
for future programs, constitution and 
by-laws, names and addresses of mem- 
bers, etc. 

A report of the Promotion Commit- 
tee, headed by Mrs. Emory Smith, 
shows the committee has been active 
during the summer, going ahead with 
plans for continuing the wool sewing 
contests in the Salt Lake City high 
schools. It is planned to introduce the 
contests in the very near future with a 
showing of the technicolor Botany film 
entitled “Botany Clothes the Nation,” 
—a color film of the story of wool from 
the back of the sheep to the finished 
fabric. 

At the close of the contest last spring 
one of the city’s largest and oldest de- 
partment stores offered to collaborate 
with us in this year’s contest and fash- 


ion show and tea. This will make pos- 
sible the continuation of this program 
in an even more interesting way for the 
girls participating and also from the 
standpoint of advertising for the Aux- 
iliary and the industry we represent. 

Mrs. Emory Smith, 

Press Correspondent, 

National Wool Growers Auxiliary - 





Aviation Woolens 


HERE are lots of exciting things 
promised for us in wool after 
the war. We’re going to have shrink- 
proof, wrinkleproof and mothproof 
woolens. One of the interesting new 
developments which is already here 
is the new lightweight aviation wool- 
ens now being made especially for giant 
airliners. These featherweight wool 
fabrics have been scientifically de- 
signed for wall coverings, seat uphol- 
stery, berth curtains and blankets. 
They are extremely efficient fabrits, 
because they must be sturdy enough to 
take hard wear, but must weigh almost 
nothing. Every fraction of an ounce is 
important in flying. These aviation 
woolens are a hint of what may happen 
to our travel fashions for dashing from 
continent to continent after the war. 
The American Wool Council predicts 
that our flying wardrobes will probably 
consist of many layers of lightweight 
wool which we will add to a basic wool 
costume, and remove again according 
to the climate of the country we happen 
to be in at the moment. 


The natural thermostatic quality of 
wool, which cannot be duplicated, 
makes wool the perfect fabric for sud- 
den temperature changes. Wool regu- 
lates body heat, preventing too quick 
cooling off and maintaining a constant 
even body temperature. This idea of 
wearing several layers of lightweight 
wool is backed up by the experience of 
our armed forces in the war. Clothing 
experiments by the Army and the Navy 
proved that several layers of lighter 
weight wool give greater protection 
than one heavy garment. 





Material for the Auxiliary Page 
should be sent to Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 
1835 Yalecrest Avenue, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
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amb Market Reviews and 
rading Activities 





Quite a common scene any fall day at most markets. 


New Subsidy Regulations 


HE Field Service branch of the Pro- 

duction and Marketing Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Agricul- 
ture has recently released important 
changes and additions in regulations 
concerning the sheep and lamb produc- 
tion payments, 


When representatives of the Nation- 
al Association were in Washington the 
middle of September an attempt was 
made to clarify some of the important 
points regarding the program. The fol- 
lowing is a letter from Mr. N. E. Dodd, 
director of the Field Service branch, to 
regional directors of the program under 
date of September 26. 


The following information shall be “Air 
Mailed” to all States immediately: 

Control Order No. 1 was amended by the 
O.P.A. effective 12:01 a.m., September 8, 
1945. Any slaughterer may now slaughter 
animals without being required to register 
with O.P.A. or obtain a quota base. This 
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does not change existing instructions except 
that the establishment number or license 
number of slaughterers will no longer be re- 
quired and slaughterers’ names and any 
numbers appearing on the evidence need 
not be checked against available lists. 

Evidence now required by the instructions 
should make it possible for the county com- 
mittee to determine that a previous sheep 
and lamb production payment was not made 
on the same sheep or lambs. County com- 
mittees may, however, require any addition- 
al evidence needed to prevent duplicate pay- 
ments. 


A “lot” of sheep or a “lot” of lambs will 
be defined as all sheep or lambs which are 
shown as included in one sales transaction 
by both buyer and seller. They must be in- 
cluded in one sale to one slaughterer at one 
price per hundredweight and settled for in 
one settlement. If all sheep or lambs in the 
lot are not delivered on the same day, the 
case should be scrutinized to determine that 
the sheep or lambs delivered in more than 
one day were actually included in one sales 
transaction. 

This means that two or more scale drafts 
may be averaged to determine the average 
weight, so long as all scale drafts averaged 
are included in one transaction as defined 
above. 


The Markets 


USTIFICATION for a break 


in the 

lamb market of over $3 from July's 
high point to the first part of Septem. 
ber has been difficult for many in the 


industry to reconcile. The newly 
formed Lamb Industry Committee 
chairmanned by G. N. Winder, presi- 
dent of the National Wool Growers As. 
sociation, and with all segments of the 
industry represented, met in Chicago 
on September 14 to discuss this situa- 
tion and make recommendations for its 
relief. 

Several causes for the break were 
advanced by those present at the meet- 
ing. One cause, of course, was remoy- 
al of the 95-cent packer subsidy on the 
effective date of the new subsidy pro- 
gram. This, naturally, was responsible 
for about $1 of the break. A decrease 
in quality at some markets is said to be 
another factor. Of course, the market 
was considered by some to be out of 
line with dressed ceilings when the 
high point in July was reached. A de- 
cline in pelt values due to lower ap- 
praisals and increased operating ex- 
pense is said to be responsible fora 
break of approximately 25 cents per 
hundred on the live animal. It is also 
reported that a tightening of govern- 
ment grading regulations has further 
depressed the market, with many lambs 
being graded into lower classifications. 
We believe, however, that government 
officials are cooperating to remedy this 
situation. Lower carcass yields are al- 
so given as a contributing factor. 

As one means of alleviating the situa- 
tion, the Lamb Industry Committee 
wired Washington agencies, urging im- 
mediate removal of rationing on lamb 
to avoid backing up of supplies and, 
consequently, depressed markets. 

Mutton has been backing up at pres 
ent wholesale and retail levels as other 
meats have become more plentiful. The 
National Wool Growers Association 
recommended to the government agen 
cies during the latter part of Septem: 
ber, that mutton be included i 
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U.N.R.R.A. and other purchases for 
foreign consumption to avoid conges- 
tion of supplies in this country. 


Word has just been received (Octob- 
er 1) that the government has agreed 
to purchase frozen telescoped lamb and 
mutton of Utility grade and better, 
which is no doubt for foreign consump- 
tion. While such relief has not been 
necessary on lamb to date, this program 
should strengthen the market, especial- 
ly on mutton. The market during the 
last week of September strengthened 
between 25 and 50 cents on both slaugh- 
ter lambs and ewes. Strengthening of 
the ewe market was possibly due to the 
anticipated announcement of this pro- 
gram. A heavy rain in the corn belt 
area delayed the movement of native 
spring lambs to market and was un- 
doubtedly a factor in the strengthening 
of the market during the last week of 
September. 


Week Ending September 8 


During the first week of September 
slaughter spring lamb prices were 
steady to 50 cents lower than the previ- 
ous week and at some markets common 
and medium grades declined as much 
as 75 cents. Slaughter ewes also de- 
clined. Most good and choice slaughter 
spring lambs sold within a range of 
$12.50 to $13.25. Choice Colorados at 
Denver, however, brought $13.60 and 
the week’s top at St. Louis was $13.75. 
Shorn slaughter ewes sold up to $6.25. 
Good and choice new crop feeding 
lambs sold at $13.75 to $15, while a few 
Washington feeders brought up to $15.- 
25. 


Week Ending September 15 


Fat lamb prices rose 25 to 50 cents 
and slaughter ewes and feeding lambs 
also advanced 25 cents during the sec- 
ond week. Rather light receipts and 


competition from feeder interests for 
fleshy, two-way new crop lambs were 
responsible for a recovery in the mar- 
ket. Good and choice slaughter spring 
lambs brought from $12.50 to $14. 
Choice Colorados sold up to $14 in Kan- 
sas City and strictly choice kinds sold 
from $13.50 to $13.65 in Denver. Most 
shorn, mature slaughter ewes sold 
downward from $6. Good and choice 
western new crop feeding lambs sold at 
$14.25 to $15.25. 
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Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Total U. S. Inspected 
Slaughter, First Eight Months 





Week Ended: 
Slaughter at 32 centers 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices: ............. 
Good and Choice 
Medium and Good ............ 


New York Avg. Western Dressed Lamb Prices* 


Choice, 30-40 pounds 
Good, 30-40 pounds 
Commercial, all weights 





1945 
13,960,594 





1944 
13,688,110 





September 23 


$13.86** 
12.79** 


14.38 
12.62 


26.50 
25.00 
23.00 


26.38 
24.88 
22.88 


Weight, Yield and Cost of Sheep and Lambs Slaughtered —August 








Average live weight (pounds) 
Average yield(per cent) 


Average cost per 100 lbs to packers ($) 


86.0 
45.8 
11.27 





Federally Inspected Slaughter— August 





Calves 


Sheep and Lambs 


1945 1944 

1,339,198 
756,149 

4,145,212 


1,923,765 





*These carcass prices reported by the Livestock and Meats Branch of the W. F. A, 


are ceiling prices. 


**These averages do not include the subsidy of $2.15 on lambs over 90 Ibs., and $1.50 
on lambs weighing 65 to 90 lbs. paid direct to the producer selling sheep and lambs to 


an authorized slaughterer for slaughter. 








Week Ending September 22 


Good to choice spring lambs sold on 
the various markets from $12.50 to $14.- 
25. Most markets strengthened the 
latter part of the week on both slaugh- 
ter lambs and ewes. Good slaughter 
ewes sold at various markets from $4 
to $6.25 and feeding lambs sold mostly 
from $14 to $15. Seventeen carloads of 
Washington feeders, however, topped 
the St. Paul market at $15.25. 


Week Ending September 29 


As previously mentioned, the market 
strengthened somewhat during the last 
week of September, with good and 
choice lambs selling at various markets 
from $12.75 to $14.50. The $14.50 top 
was paid at Chicago for five loads of 
good and choice 92-pound Washington 
slaughter spring lambs. With the $2.15 
subsidy added, this sale would net $16.- 
65. Feeding lambs sold on the mar- 
kets mostly from $13 to $15. Good to 
choice slaughter ewes sold from $4.75 
to $6.25. 

E.E.M. 


Chicago 


A substantial advance was scored in 
the lamb market during September, 
due partly to reduced supplies and a 
better outlet for all mutton products. 
Receipts totaling 118,000 were 64,000 
under last year’s and the smallest for 
the month in many years mainly be- 
cause the western crop is being largely 
diverted to the western coast to supply 
meat for the armed forces and increased 
population incident to war activities. 
Late in the month when demand was 
strongest the best slaughter lambs sold 
at $14.50 which was 50 cents lower than 
the top paid in September last year and 
the lowest top for the month since 1941. 
Beyond that period it was the highest 
top since 1928. On account of the de- 
pressed condition of the market early 
in the month when most slaughter 
lambs sold at $13 to $13.75, the average 
price was compzratively low, but later 
when both quality and price improved 
the average reached $14 and better but 
for the month will fall a little below a 
year ago when the average was $14.15. 


25 





Excepting last year, the average will be 
highest since 1928. The low September 
average in recent years was in 1932 at 
$5.45. In that year the September sup- 
ply was 413,000. The relative scarcity 
of good lambs from the range country 
during the month was largely respon- 
sible for the low average prices because 
the farm-fed stuff was comparatively 
common. 


In the first half of the month short 
fed lambs predominated with prices 
considerably under the August level, 


because the subsidy had been removed 
from the packers’ benefit and shifted to 
producers. 


After the middle of the month quality 
showed some improvement, and a bet- 
ter shipping demand to eastern points 
stimulated more competition and prices 
gained 50 to 75 cents over the early 
month figures. A feature of the trade 
lately has been a disposition of buyers 
to pay premium for good range lambs 
over those that were farm fed. During 
the month the supply of western grass- 
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RIGHT. ..He’s harvesting Cottonseed which Cotton 
Oil Mills convert into protein-rich Cottonseed Cake and 
Meal, the Stockman’s No. 1 choice for economical, effi- 
cient meat production. 


Livestock producers and the public, as well as cotton 
growers themselves, will benefit from the mechaniza- 
tion of cotton production that is under way, today. 
Reducing production costs and improving the efficiency 
of the cotton farm, the new era of cotton production 
is helping this great American crop to maintain and 
strengthen its century-old usefulness as a source of 
Livestock Feed, Vegetable Oil, Fiber and other essen- 
tial products. 


Livestock and cotton have gone hand-in-hand for gen- 
erations as essential to'the progress of each other. Live- 
stock raisers can count on cotton, the crop with a future, 
to serve them well in the years to. come. 





Educational Service 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION Inc. 


618 WILSON BUILDING 
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COTTON 
The Crop 
with a 
Future 

DALLAS 1, TEXAS _ 





fed lambs was comparatively — sinall, 
with most consignments coming from 
Washington. Late in the month most 
of these lambs sold at $14 to $14.50. 
Buyers are still discriminating sharply 
against buck lambs and are paying $] 
less for them than for other lambs. They 
comprise a fairly large percentaze of 
the supply. Cull lambs were sorted 
out at low prices ranging from $10 to 


$12 for the bulk. 


Since the subsidy was shifted to fay- 
or those who feed and market lambs. 
demand for feeder material has been 
very strong and prices boosted on the 
buyer to correspond with the subsidy, 
This has caused the best feeders to sel] 
at $15.25 to $15.50 though not many 
were of the right quality to reach that 
bracket. 


Several loads moved at $14.50 to 
$14.75. At the close of the month a 
shipment of good 79-pound Colorado 
whitefaces sold at $14.50 and a load of 
fairly good 68-pound Texas feeders 
went at $13.60. Demand is unusually 
strong for feeders all over the Middle 
West and predictions are that the mid- 
west feed lots will be pretty well filled 
up by the first of December. 


As usual at this time of the year the 
yearling supply was increased but by 
no means large compared with most 
other years. Prices showed but little 
change during the month with the good 
qualities moving at $12 to $12.50 and 
most of the lower grades at $11 to $12 
and grassy kinds at $10.50. Buyers put 
considerable emphasis on the quality 
of the pelts. 


A normal supply of ewes met with a 
slow demand most of the time, the 
choice slaughter class selling at $6 to 
$6.25 and the bulk going at $5 to $6. 
Late in the month a sizable shipment of 
common quality Montana ewes sold ai 
$4.75. <A limited number of wethers 
sold at $6 to $10.50. There was a strong 
call for breeding ewes but not many 
showed up. They are quotable at $8 
to $9, with the best yearlings at $13 to 
$14. 

Local traders are of the opinion that 
the end of the war will bring better con- 
ditions in the meat market and stimu- 
late a broader demand for mutton prod- 
ucts. The removal of points from low 
grade meat has already increased the 
demand for the better qualities, as con- 
sumers can use more points for the 
better cuts. 

F. E. Moore 
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CORRIEDALE, INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 


1635 East 13th Ave. Denver, Colo. 








CORRIEDALE 


A heavy- 
shearing. 
long - stapled 
breed with a 
real carcass. 
Be sure you 

Corrie- 


resembles this 
breed. 

Made to order 
for the -ideal 
farm an 
range sheep. 


Adaptable to All Conditions 
FOR GREATER PROFITS 
BREED CORRIEDALES! 


Send today for booklet and breeder list to 


FREDRIC S. HULTZ. Secretary 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS'‘N., INC. 
1007 Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyo. 





SUFFOLKS 


Suffolks lead in experimental tests in produc- 
tion, grading and quality of carcass. 


For information write the 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASS‘N. 
Middleville, Mich. 








ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 
Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 
Phone 409 Stockyards 
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Around the 
Range 
Country 


Around the Range Country is the 
individual sheepman’s section of the 
National Wool Grower and is open for 
reports of range and livestock condi- 
tions and other information or expres- 
sions of opinion on problems of interest 
to sheepmen generally. 

The reports of conditions preceding 
sheepmen’s letters in each state in 
Around the Range Country are taken 
from the telegraphic summaries for 
the week ending September 25, as pub- 
lished in the Weekly Weather and 
Crop Bulletin, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


ARIZONA 


Abnormally hot and continued dry weath- 
er. Livestock in good condition, but ranges 
need moisture. 


Phoenix, Maricopa County 


Conditions on the range have been 
pretty good compared to the last two 
years. There has been plenty of feed 
on the summer range. No contracts 
have been made on lambs for fall de- 
livery since August 5, the effective date 
of the lamb subsidy; the contract price 
last May was 15 cents. 


I do not have a sufficient number of 
herders (September 12), nor have 
state or government agencies offered 
assistance in procuring help. Sugar, 
lard and salt pork are hard to get, and 
ammunition is not obtainable in suf- 
ficient amounts. We use green alfalfa 
pasture in the winter and so need not 
worry about concentrated feeds. Have 
had no difficulty in getting livestock 
cars. The coyote situation in this sec- 
tion is bad. The feeling on returns for 
wools sold under the government plan 


is quite satisfactory. 
Manuel Aja 





60 PUREBRED SUFFOLK EWES 
FOR SALE 


For particulars write: 


G. N. WINDER condo 








LINCOLN & COTSWOLD SHEEP 


The world’s largest and heaviest shearing 
sheep. Best for crossbreeding. World cham- 
pion blood lines. 


Write or Wire— 


CRANDELL'S PRIZE SHEEP yn ican 








THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 
Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
y age 
t—Jas Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho. 
e-President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
nia 
Vice-President—R. E. Winn, Neph, 


ry-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 


Idaho 

Directors—Jock Stevens, c/o C.P.R. Farms, 
Strathmore, Alberta, Canada; Dave Wad- 
dell, Amity, Oregon; Tracy W. Hess, Farm- 
ington, Utah 

For History of the Breed, List of Members, 

Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 

Recognized by the Canadian National 
Livestock Records 











HAMP SHIRES 


are the mutton breed su- 
preme when car lots of range 
raised, Hampshire - sired 
lambs go to market at four 
and one-half months of age, 


averaging 95 pounds. 


New booklet will give you 
breed information and au- 
thoritative articles. 1945 


breeders’ list now available. 
= 


Write 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 


72 E. Woodland Ave. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
W. F. Glenn, President 
Tyler, R 6, Texas 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 
Detroit, Michigan 




















































RAMBOUILLETS 








American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an excel- 
lent quality of both fine wool and mutton. 
They are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 
early ‘“‘lambers’’ and their herding and graz- 
ing qualities are a notable feature. 

Rambouillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. Experiments 
have ‘proved this. 

Proper selection of ewes and use of the 
long stapled, smooth rams within present 
Rambouillet range herds will give greater in- 
crease in wool and mutton production value 
than crossbreeding to other breeds. 

For literature and breeders’ list write: 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
San Angelo. Texas 
Geneva Caldwell, Secretary 
President Vice-President 
W. S. Hansen Virgil J. Powell 
Collinston, Utah San Angelo, Texas 
































RAMBOUILLETS 





wool. 













ROY R. MOORE, General Agent 
Lyman, Wyoming or 
4518 E. 17th Ave., Denver 













CUNNINGHAM SHEEP COMPANY 


Pendleton, Oregon 


RANGE RAMS 


Our Rams this year will maintain their high 
standard of excellence. 
size, bone, and smooth fleece of long staple 
For our inter-mountain customers we 
have had these rams on the range near Lyman, 
Wyoming, since May 9th—They are hardy, ac- 
climated, and ready for service. 


Inspection solicited 


MONTE M. MOORE, Colby, Kansas 


CALIFORNIA 


Planting grain, flax, and other winter 
crops progressing, Cool weather. 


COLORADO 


Light to moderate frosts on 13th. Har- 
vesting rains completed; some threshing re- 
mains. Fall plowing and planting winter 
grains generai; moisture needed. Livestock 
excellent; ranges good, but drying rapidly. 
(Summary for week ended September 18.) 


Dolores, Montezuma County 


No lambs have been contracted here 
for fall delivery since August 5, but 
contract prices prior to that date were 
$12.50 to $13.25. In 1944 I received $12 
for my fat lambs compared to $12.50 in 
1945 without the subsidy. My lambs 
are usually shipped to Denver. 

Weather and feed conditions have 
been good on the range since September 
1. There has been just the right amount 
of rain. I have a sufficient number of 
herders (September 20), but there is 
some delay in getting livestock cars. 
The coyote situation is rather bad with 
ammunition available but not in all 
sizes. The handling of wools under 


CROSSBREDS 





They have breeding, 


F. A. GABUS, Shoshoni, Wyoming 


B. H. STRINGHAM, Vernal, Utah 


the government plan has not bee 


very 
satisfactory. 

In regard to the prices paid for |ambs 
in this territory, will say that the bulk 
of the lambs were contracted at $12.59 


per hundred. That was for fats and 
feeders mixed. Heard of some fi 


Vv con- 
tracts at $13 to $13.25. These contracts 
were all made prior to August 5: there 


were very few lambs that weren't con- 
tracted at the time the subsidy was put 
on. I think the subsidy deal was set 
up wrong. Very few producers wil] 
benefit. The speculators and the feed- 
ers are the ones who will benefit by the 
subsidy. It was supposed to help the 
producer, but it is not working out that 
way. 
Harry Rogers. 


IDAHO 


Killing frost, except in lower valleys of 
south, west, and north. General, moderate 
to heavy rains middle of week. Soil condi- 
tion improved for plowing and _ seeding, 
which is well under way. Pastures and 
ranges improved; livestock good. 


MONTANA 

Precipitation frequent and general, with 
heavy amounts in central and 10 to 15 inch- 
es of snow in high elevations. Light freeze 
general. Harvest delayed. New wheat good 
growth. Livestock in good condition, with 


pastures generally ample. 


NEVADA 


Week began warm, ended with killing 
frost in northeast and portions of west- 
central. Hay and alfalfa seed badly dam- 
aged in some places. Marketing livestock 
half to nearly completed, 


NEW MEXICO 


Freezing and frosts in higher elevations 
of north. Winter grains being sown, with 
some coming up. Livestock in good condi- 
tion; ranges good, but deteriorating. Pre 
cipitation light, but more needed. 


Carlsbad, Eddy County 


We have had two years of drouth in 
this section, and there is very little tank 
water. I took a 200 head reduction in 
1944 and will have to take another one 
this year. Pecos River is about to go 
dry, leaving no water for irrigation of 
the short hay crop. We don’t know 
what we will do for feed yet. There 
may be some wheat, but if it continues 
to be dry, there will be no wheat. A 
good many sheep will have to go to 
market or feed somewhere away from 
here. 





No contracts have been made oD 
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lambs for fall delivery since August 5, 
beginning of the lamb subsidy. 


I do not have enough herders (Sep- 
tember 21), we have trouble in getting 
livestock cars, and are unable to buy 
concentrated feeds for winter use. The 
coyote situation is serious as there are 
no trappers and only a small amount of 
ammunition is available. Conditions 
as a whole are very bad. 

W. C. Bates 


OREGON 


Moderate to heavy rains in northwest and 
on coast, generous in southwest and a few 
eastern localities, and light elsewhere; snow 
in mountains. Hard freeze in much of 
east; little damage. Wheat seeding begun 
locally. Pastures materially improved in 
northwest and slightly improved elsewhere. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Frost beginning and close of week. Some 
snow in Black Hills on 19th. Moisture inter- 
fered with threshing of grains, but benefi- 
cial for late truck, pastures, and plowing. 
Some winter wheat sown in extreme south- 
east. Corn maturing in extreme southeast; 
bulk safe from possible frost damage. 


Ellingson, Perkins County 


Weather and feed conditions have 
been normal here. Lamb _ contract 
prices before August 5, beginning of the 
lamb subsidy, were $12.50. The returns 
for wools sold under the government 
plan are generally satisfactory. We 
have encountered no difficulty in get- 
ting livestock cars or ammunition. 
Coyotes are bad in this section. 


Murrel Lewis 
TEXAS 


Too dry in most of state, except coastal 
plains. Excellent for harvesting, but rain 
needed for pastures, late feeds, and seeding 
and growth of small grains. Livestock 
showing effects of dry weather, early move- 
ment forecast from some western and north- 
western counties, 


UTAH 


Killing frost on 19th in northwest and 
central. Showers in north generally bene- 
ficial, Frost damaged ensilage. 


Tooele, Tooele County 


Summer range conditions have been 
exceptionally good, with plentiful rain. 
Enough herders were available dur- 
ing the summer, but during the lamb- 
Ing season, we were very short of help. 
I have not received the returns on 
my wool as yet (September 5), but 
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most that I have heard about are about 
two cents lower than last year. Ham, 
bacon, and lard are very scarce, but we 
are able to secure sufficient ammuni- 
tion. The coyote situation on the low- 
er range is considerably improved, but 
it is still very bad in the mountains. 


No contracts have been made on 
lambs for fall delivery since August 5. 
Contract prices before then were $13.50 
for mixed fat lambs and feeders, with 
few being contracted in this section. 


There is something seriously wrong 
with our lamb market. Just before the 
grower subsidy went into effect on 
August 5, choice lambs were selling for 
$16.25 in Ogden. By the end of the 
month, choice lambs were down to 
$12.75. Since the wholesale dressed 
price has not changed and lamb is still 
rationed, it is difficult to understand 
the $3.50 difference in value. Growers 
expected the market to go down the 
95-cents packer subsidy, but to have the 
market lose more than the amount of 
the grower subsidy in addition is very 
discouraging. It looks like another 
loss year for many growers. 


H. J. Clegg 
Ephraim, Sanpete County 


Feed conditions at this time are bet- 
ter than a year ago (September 12). 
We had a very wet August. I do not 
have a sufficient number of herders, 
and state or government agencies have 


not been of any aid in securing addition- 
al help. 


Contract prices on lambs before Aug- 
(Continued on page 32) 








A 
Tradition in 
Western 
Hospitality 
A Hotel famed for fine food, 


luxurious rooms and friendly 
lobby. Visit us 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy Toombes, Managing Director 























A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
BORDER GOLLIE 


SHEEP DOGS 
FOR SALE. 


In these critical times of labor shortage, this 
dog will do the work of two men herding, 
gathering, driving sheep and goats! 

ee me 


Ree 


a. 


DIAMOND BAR RANCH 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 








y « Keeps Fresh Longer 
— Say Sheepmen 





Wyoming Public Land 
Hearings 


(Continued from page 21) 


upon the National Forest. We livestock 
people believe that there should be rec- 
reational activities upon the forest, but 
we contend that there is no conflict be- 
tween livestock grazing and recreation- 
al activities. We contend that in order 
to have recreational activities, it is not 
necessary to exclude grazing. The prin- 
cipal recreation in most of the forest 
areas is fishing and in some, hunting. 
To our knowledge cattle and sheep do 
not eat fish. We note with interest 
that in various publications they are 
encouraging farmers to raise fish in 
private ponds. It is pointed out in 
these publications that it is necessary 
to fertilize the ponds and that the drop- 
pings from livestock which are washed 
into the ponds are beneficial to the fish. 
We have talked to a great number of 
fishermen campers and hunters, and we 
find that the majority of them state that 
livestock grazing is an added attraction 
to the forest and adds interest to their 
camping, fishing and hunting trips. We 
feel that there would be as much justi- 
fication for excluding camping, fishing 
and hunting from areas where live- 


stock grazing is permitted, as there is 
for excluding livestock grazing from 
areas on the forest that are to be re- 
served for camping, fishing and hunt- 
ing. 

We also wish to point out in this re- 
gard that although the areas withdrawn 
for recreational activities to the exclus- 
ion of livestock grazing are smaller in 
area, the effect upon the permittees is 
very much greater. To illustrate this 
point an area adjoining to a lake is 
withdrawn from grazing. This area 
might only be a few acres but be so 
situated that in order to avoid trespass- 
ing upon said area the livestock oper- 
ators cannot utilize a much larger area 
and must give up a great deal of feed. 


We livestock people have read with 
considerable interest the post-war 
plans of the Forest Service. An an- 
nouncement from Washington which 
appeared in the newspaper is quite in- 
teresting. This article states: 


“The work would be included in a 
$1,302,375,500 program of ‘urgent and 
necessary’ projects which the Service 
has outlined for construction as soon as 
manpower and materials become avail- 
able, much vital forest conservation. 

“Biggest items on the Forest Serv- 





ice’s program of postwar work:, hoy. 
ever, are highways and trails. 

“Ten thousand miles of highways 
would be constructed, at a cost of $369. 
394,000, while 101,300 miles of develop. 
ment roads, costing $473,514,500, and 
83,800 miles of trails, costing $28,468. 
798, would be built. 

“Montana and northern Idaho, $6. 
038,160; Colorado and Wyoming, $89. 
791,000; Utah, Nevada, southern Idaho 
and western Wyoming, $31,454,000. 

“Officials said main jobs facing the 
service, when the go sign is given, are 
fire control developments; building of 
highways, reforestation, and food con. 
trol and watershed protection. 

“The Service plans to construct, 
among other things, 1,405 new observa- 
tion towers, costing $4,501,385; build 
464 large reservoirs at a cost of $11,756. 
369 and dig 238 swimming pools at a 
cost of $2,141,154. 

“The tourists definitely are not for- 
gotten in the plans of the future. 

“There will be 84,234 new picnic 
grounds if things go well. For this item 
alone the program calls for an expendi- 


ture of $31,219,800.” 


We livestock people have noted with 
interest that there is no mention of any 





WEIGHTS 
MUST BE 
EXACT 


Way back in the “good old 
days” butchers threw in a 
piece of liver for the cat and 
handed out wieners to the 
children, while buyers and 
sellers of livestock frequently 
agreed on weights without 
the formality of using scales. 


Today with the constant 


small enough to weigh a ham, 
have to be precise and de- 
pendable. 


Seales used by Armour are 
made by leading manufac- 
turers and are subject to 
regular periodic inspections 
by experts representing their 
manufacturers, or in many 





The time is past when 
either the packer or the 
stockman can afford to be 
complacent 
weights. 
this fact, Armour’s scales 
everywhere are under con- 
stant scrutiny and accuracy 
of weighing is assured. 








narrowing of margins, ac- 
curacy in weights is abso- 
lutely essential and scales 
from those large enough to 
weigh a load of hogs to those 


ARMOUR and Company 


cases by State Agents, and 
if ever the results of a weigh- 
ing of livestock are in doubt, 
it is possible to make a 
speedy and satisfying test of 
the scales. 


regarding 
In recognition of 


President 
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plans to improve the forest for livestock 
grazing by reseeding, or by a program 
to eliminate or reduce the number of 

ket-gophers or moles which cause 
considerable damage to grasses. We 
also note with interest “that the 
tourists definitely are not forgotten in 
the plans for the future.” We are won- 
dering how much additional area is to 
be withdrawn from grazing in order to 
carry out these plans. 


It would appear from this the Forest 
Service is endeavoring to compete with 
and outdo the National Park Service, 
which has under its jurisdiction vast 
areas, wherein livestock grazing is not 
permitted. 


4, THE USING OF REGULATIONS, 
WHICH PURPORT TO BE FOR OTH- 
ER PURPOSES, FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF ELIMINATING LIVESTOCK 
GRAZING FROM THE FOREST 
RANGES. 


A.REDUCTIONS FOR RANGE PRO- 
TECTION. 


The regulation in regard to this point 
now reads as follows: 


“Any grazing preference may be re- 
duced for range protection prior to the 
beginning of any grazing season in any 
amount justified by range conditions.” 

It is proposed to change this regula- 
tion to read as follows: 


“Any grazing preference may be re- 
duced for range protection at any time 
in any amount justified by range con- 
ditions.” 

We livestock people feel that the 
principle of reductions for range pro- 
tection is sound. We believe that in 
many cases these reductions have been 
beneficial to the forest and to the live- 
stock operator. The objection in re- 
gard to this regulation is not to the 
principle or to the regulation, but to the 
way in which it is applied and to the 
theory of the Forest Service that the 
only way to protect the range is to re- 
duce livestock grazing. 

We contend that the formula of the 
Forest Service, in order to determine 
carrying capacity, is that THE CARRY- 
ING CAPACITY OF AN ALLOT- 
MENT IS LESS THAN THE PRES- 
ENT NUMBER REGARDLESS OF 
WHAT THAT NUMBER MAY BE, 
and that each succeeding ranger recom- 
mends further reductions, and that 
each succeeding forest supervisor ap- 
parently in order to show progress 
must continually recommend and make 
further reductions regardless of the 
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amount of reductions that may have 
been made by his predecessors. 


The Act creating the Forest Service 
is composed of approximately two 
paragraphs. The forest regulations 
consist of a volume over one inch thick. 
It has been stated by the Forest Service 
that it was too expensive to furnish 
copies to the various Advisory Boards 
let alone furnishing copies to the in- 
dividual permittees. These regulations 
are all subject to change at the wish of 
the Forest Service. 

In conclusion, we again wish to state 
that the basic contention of the live- 
stock industry is that something should 
be done to definitely stabilize the for- 
est permits. We feel that efter 40 years 
the pioneering days are over and that 
the forest permits should become defi- 
nite and stabilized to such an extent 
that a livestock operator would know 
from one day to the next where he 
stands; what livestock he can graze and 
conditions under which he may graze 
them. 


We feel that there is a definite need 
for legislation which will assure permit- 
tees that their permits cannot be taken 
away through changes in regulations 
that can be made at the whim of the 
Forest Service. We also feel that it 
would be fair to have legislation that 
would provide for reimbursement of - 
the permittees for damages caused to 
commensurate property by reason of 
loss of forest permits. 


We do not know just what form of 
legislation would best accomplish this, 
but it has been suggested that the For- 
est Act be amended to provide for Ad- 
visory Boards, that such Advisory 
Boards be given a legal status and that 
such Advisory Boards be given defi- 
nite authority in the formation of and 
the application of forest regulations. 
There are other witnesses present who 
can testify further as to the necessity 
for something being done to stabilize 
forest permits in order to stabilize the 
livestock industry. ' 











FUL-0-PEP CUBES 


Provide Feeding 
Benefits often Lacking 
in Fall and Winter Range 


Vitamin-Rich 








rich sources of vitamins and organic salts. 


or write 





BREEDING FLOCKS for years have suffered from lack of vitamins 
in their feed. Too much faith was placed in range and pasture 
grasses, which have steadily gone down in food value due to 
soil depletion and heavy grazing. Especially is this true 
during the fall and winter when grass dries out and loses 
much of its feeding value. Even ordinary range supplements 
may be lacking in necessary vitamins and organic salts. 


THAT’S WHY Ful-O-Pep Range Breeder Cubes are fortified with 
nature’s richest vitamin combination—a Vitamin Boost de- 
rived from fresh, tender cereal grasses—along with other 


FUL-O-PEP RANGE BREEDER CUBES are excellently adapted for 
range feeding. This feed offers an appetizing variety of nutri- 
ents to help promote health and energy and thus help build 
heavy, dense fleeces. And essential vitamins, proteins and 
organic salts contribute to bone, muscle, blood and reproduc- 
tion strength. For more details see your Ful-O-Pep dealer 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, DEPT. J-80, CHICAGO 4, ILL 














lambs also at 14 cents per pound since 
then. 

Settlement of accounts on wools sold 
under the government plan has been 
too slow, and in most instances they 
have been disappointing because they 
are too low. 

The coyote situation is terrible but 
ammunition is becoming more plentiful. 

Reuel Christensen 


Around the Range 
Country 


(Continued from page 29) 


ust 5 were $12.75 to $13 per hundred- 
weight. Feeder lambs have been con- 
tracted at $13.90 per hundredweight; 
fine-wooled ewe lambs at 14 cents per 
pound; and whitefaced crossbred ewe 
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Now's THE TIME 


_ 





We 
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TIME FOR WHAT ? 








TIME FOR THAT FALL 
WORMING WITH PTZ 








It’s time for that special fall worm- 
ing—that flock house-cleaning—do 
the job right with PTZ. 

We recommend individual dos- 
ing for this particular worming— 
with either PTZ Pellets or PTZ 
Powder in a drench. That way each 
animal gets just the right amount 
and there’s less chance of some 
members of the flock carrying a 


load of worms through the winter. 

PTZ is the phenothiazine prod- 
uct of Dr. Hess & Clark. It destroys 
six species of sheep roundworms. 
It’s the product to use now. PTZ 
is sold only in original packages— 
warning, use only as directed on 
this package. PTZ Powder is $1.25 
in Ib. packages, and less in quantity. 
Get PTZ from your Dr. Hess Dealer. 


PTZ.—vnenctitasine at its best 






















UseFRANKLIN PRODUCTS 
t Boost Your ‘ 
Production 


By Reducing Disease and Parasite Losses 


Franklin Bluestone Drench 
Powder for Stomach and 
Tape Worms 

Franklin Sheep Marking Paint 

Franco Castrator 
Ear Punches. Syringes. 


Franklin Products are sold by Drug Store Agencies 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSAS CITY EL PASO@ MARFA AMARILLO FT. WORTH 
WICHITA ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES 


* VACCINES ARE TO SUPPLY 


Franklin Ovine Ecthyma 
for Soremouth 
Franklin Ovine Mixed Bacterin 


for Hemorrhagic Septicemia 
A postal 


Franklin Blood Stopper will bring it. [“e- 
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WASHINGTON 


General rains, Soil moisture 
wheat belt exceptionally good; 
amount of seeding expected wher 
Oat threshing about completed in 
tures improving. 


Most of 
unusua] 
rains end 
vest, Pas. 


Yakima, Yakima County 


Conditions on the range s 
tember 1 have been good, as 
summer range. 

Contract prices on fat lambs before 
August 5 ran 13 cents. Fat lambs ar 
still being contracted at 13 cents a 
compared with 11.75 cents in 1944, yy 
lambs are shipped to the market at § 
Paul. 


nce Sep. 
was the 


The coyote situation is very bad 
although sufficient ammunition is ayajl. 
able. Herders are very scarce. I have 
been able to buy concentrated feeds for 
winter use. 


The returns for wools sold under the 
government plan have not been satis. 
factory. I graze sheep on a national 
forest and have been notified that a re. 
duction will be made in the number of 
my permitted sheep when the new 10- 
year permits are issued, but no reason 
was given for this action. 

John Cigarro 


Yakima, Yakima County 


The range has been very dry, neces- 
sitating bringing ewes and lambs in ti 
pastures two weeks earlier than the 
previous three years. Fat lambs have 
been contracted since August 5 at 12! 
cents to 13% cents (plus the subsidy) 
as compared to 13 cents to 14 cents last 
year, f.o.b. Yakima. Feeder lambs have 
been contracted at 13.75 cents, com- 
pared to 12 to 13 cents last year; fine 


wooled ewe lambs, 12'% to 14'% cents 
1945; 10 to 11 cents, 1944; whitefaced 
crossbred ewe lambs, 14% to 15 cents 


1945, in comparison to 11 to 12 cents 


last year. These prices are all fob 
Yakima. Contract prices before Aug 
ust 5 were 12 to 134 cents on mixed 
lambs. I ship my lambs to public yards 


at St. Paul and Chicago, and to packers 
in Yakima, Seattle, and Portland. 


No protein concentrates are available 
for winter use yet (September 19), bu! 
other feeds are. The coyote situation 
is still bad but larger catches are nov 
being made, and we are able to get al 


munition. We have not been able t 
secure a sufficient number of herders 
The National Woo! Grower 
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Appraisals on wool sold under the 
government plan are two to four cents 
ynder last year. 

Our sheep graze on a National Forest, 
hut we have not been notified as yet 
of any future reduction in numbers. 

Coffin Brothers 


WYOMING 


Considerable frost damage first of week; 
precipitation deficient in southeast. Thresh- 
ing delayed by rain in northeast. Soil in 
good condition for fall plowing and seeding 
in north, but dry in south. Livestock and 
ranges good to excellent. 





Grazing 
District 
Notes 


The following information is fur- 
nished by the Grazing Service, Salt 
Lake City, based on the quarterly re- 
ports of the regional graziers for the 
period July 1 to September 30, 1945: 


Arizona 
(C, F. Dierking, Regional Grazier) 


General rains and scattered showers 
throughout all grazing districts the lat- 
ter part of July and through August 
have brought relief to most ranges. 
Stock tanks have filled, spring and 
stream flows increased, and range for- 
age conditions greatly improved. The 
Arizona Strip District, which has ex- 
perienced a severe drouth condition 
for the past year and one-half, now re- 
ports range conditions greatly im- 
proved and the prospects for winter 
feed favorable. The Kingman District 
reports the range conditions at the 
present time the best since 1939. The 
Maricopa and Safford Districts report 
exceptionally good forage in the high- 
er elevations with a few dry spots in 
the desert areas. 

It is expected that marketable range 
livestock will be somewhat heavier 
than normal for the fall delivery period. 
Only isolated cattle buyer activity has 
been reported. There is a general feel- 
ing of optimism among the cattlemen 
and a belief that prices will hold at 
about their present level although both 
the buyers and growers appear to be 
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Disease can strike so quickly! Are you 
doing your best to protect your animals 
by intelligent planning before the emer- 


gency comes? 


Some day the lives of stock and poultry 
on your farm will depend on your knowl- 
edge of modern ways to control disease. 
Are you familiar with what Phenothiazine 
is doing for parasite control? Do you 
know the health insurance of proper feed- 
ing? Are you watching the new progress 
with Penicillin? 


Animal medicine is important news these 
days. Ask your veterinarian, your county 
agent, your medical supply house—they’ll 
help you keep pace with it! 


Developing better chemicals for veteri- 
nary medicines is Dow’s share in protect- 
ing your livestock. And the Dow scientists 
are putting into this job all the skill 
they’ve gained from long experience in 
making high-quality 

chemicals for agriculture 


and industry. 


GET YOUR COPY! 


This useful, NEW Dow 

booklet on Phenothiazine 

forparasitecontrolisyours 

—free! Ask your dealer or 
write direct. 











Notable among Dow’s chemicals for the animal industry is Pheno- 
thiazine, which has conclusively proved its value in controlling 
many types of internal parasites in livestock and poultry. Products 
containing Dow Phenothiazine are offered by many leading manu- 
facturers of stock and poultry remedies. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY » MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York « Boston « Phil phia * Washington « Cleveland « Detroit * Chicago « St. Louis 
Houston ¢ San Francisco * Los Angeles « Seattle 


Vow Phenothiazine 





CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 
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HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston. Mass. 








R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 








GET COYOTES WITH 


COYOTE GETTERS 


Prices: $1.00 each in lots of 6 to 25—Discounts 
on larger quantities. Chemical shells, 6c each. 
Prepared Bait, $1.00 per bottle. Free Literature. 
HUMANE COYOTE GETTER, INC. 
Las Animas, Colorado 








inclined to adopt a “wait and see” atti- 
tude. The optimism of cattlemen is not 
shared by many sheepmen; however, 
the Arizona Strip reports that there is 
a heavy demand for young, sound 
mouth, replacement ewes and replace- 
ment ewe lambs, but there is no indica- 
tion that there will be a supply of this 
type of stock. Feeder lambs in this dis- 
trict are quoted at $13.25, with fat 
lambs at $13.85. 

The ranch labor situation has not im- 
proved noticeably since the end of the 
war. 


Colorado 


(Russell B. Rose, Regional Grazier) 


Range and livestock conditions in 
Colorado grazing districts are generally 





ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS... 


Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 
and Fill, Bill your shipments. 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 














B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 


Highest Prices Paid 
for 

Hides - Sheep Pelts 

Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 
Phone 81 





S-S Ewe Marker 


ra 
ya? 
/ i During 

gPN Breeding Season 


Automatically marks ewes 
when served. Eliminates hand 
painting. Marks in hot or cold 
weather. Has _interchange- 
GEAY. able paint pad. One filling 
paint marks many ewes. 
Paint colors: Black, Red. Green. 
wanted. Patent Applied For. 
1 Marker and Pad and | Pint Paint $3.00—12 or 
more sets, $2.75 per set. Extra Pads 50c each. 
Extra paint $1.00 per pint. 


SHEPHERDS SERVICE 
MAE WTAE ae 


State color 


2229 Brentwood 




















wool Handlers and Processors 


FRED WHITAKER 





COMPANY 


Ridge Ave. & Scotts Lane, Phila. 29, Pa. 
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good. Late rains have favored mJ 
range operations. 

In the northwest part of the sty 
the feed has already matured whih, 
other areas it is still green and will p, 
ture later than usual. 

Due to the late, cold spring hay Dn 
duction has been slightly reduced, },. 
ing operations are two-to-three we 
later than usual. This will resul 
reduced aftermath pasture, especial 
on the mountain-meadow land. 

Below normal fall activity in cay 
and lamb sales is apparent although ty 
cattle and sheep could be moved, 
market in considerable numbers at x 
time. 

In southwest Colorado, a number 
operators contracted their lambs { 
fall delivery prior to the subsidy py, 
gram (reported price $12 to $12.50 » 
cwt.) and at present there seems tok 
a tendency in some quarters to shi 
range lambs to the Kansas wheat field 
in an attempt to put them above the \. 
pound weight class. 


Idaho 


(Kelso P. Newman, Regional Grazie 


Despite a dry summer and early fal 
there is ample dry forage on the rang 
due mainly to the extremely late, we 
spring. On season-long ranges t 
cured forage has sufficient volume | 
carry the livestock through in gy 
shape. 

Weights of lambs going to marke 
throughout the season have been abov: 
normal, top lambs ranging from $8 t 
110 pounds. Cattle weights are believe 
to be above normal, also. 

Sales of cattle started slightly earlier 
than usual with a moderately hea 
run on the market at the present tim 
with prospects of still heavier sales th 
latter part of September and the firs 
part of October. These heavier sales! 
cattle are probably due to a feeling 
uncertainty as to prices, now that th 
war has come to an end. 


Montana 
(R. E. Morgan, Regional Grazier) 


grov 
ume 





Precipitation throughout the Stal 


has been considerably below norma & 


during the past quarter with shortagt 


of stockwater, the big factor in te 


movement of stock to markets earlé 
than usual, especially on : 


The National Wool Grower 


nything fit 
for slaughter. Although there was !& 





red mom growth of ‘grass than last year, feed vol- tions of adequate stock-water supplies west part of New Mexico. Local rains 
“Bi ume is about normal and of better qual- for some time. have filled approximately 50 per cent 
the staiim ity than last year. Stockwater has Sievinat eoniions ae sue of the surface tanks within this district, 
| while, been short especially east of the Mus- ith th P ti f th 1 P liti ’ and stock, in general, are in fair shape. 
1 will pail selshell River between the Yellowstone byez en ee ee All non-Indian sheep, on September 
‘t. d Missouri Rivers, in portions of the visited by late storms. Average yields i iti 
and Mis: ” r hag ‘ pe have bem sepeeted 1 are in average or better condition. 
hay pr southeastern part of the state and also Navajo lambs are better than a year 
ced, Ha: it the northeastern part. 


e 
ee al Range feed cured earlier than usual Ne W Mexico 
result it and with a big carry over of ee from (E. R. Greenslet, Regional Grazier) A T T E N T | 0 N 1 
especial last year, Stock have put on weight ex- ed 


: i ly w -onsidering local short- ae . ees : TNUUOTUUAUAAELAAAIT 
d. ceptionally well oonenmnting loc al short Within grazing districts in New Mex- HHH 14140... 10 
in can agesof water. With sales rings or pub- . ro a : 
In catia & “ape Sy apnea ip tae ico, range conditions in general are be- 
hough fyi lic Stock yerds In or near ali the “lon- low average. A few local areas have 


moved jm 28 grazing districts, most of the live- received considerable moisture during SHEEP PELTS 
stock to date have been marketed local- 


ay l x 6 7S. 
ly at prices above River Market quota- asada 0 days. In the northeastern HIDES AW FURS 
bl catuner e ee portion of the state a normal rainfall RAW FUR 
tions considering the freight differen- 


geared Ager soc galanin was received for July. The higher ele- AND WOOL 
tial. An ah nig er or cars are vations in the Magdalena area have re- h 
going to the west coast. ceived sufficient rainfall to fill approx- to the 





Sell your 
rs at al 


Lumber ¢} 
lambs fo 
SEG wend is ill to change 4 
312.50 pe e trend 1s stilt to change irom imately 50 per cent of the reservoirs, 

ems ty sheep to cattle; however, in recent while in the south, from Lordsburg to loAHO HIDE AND 


S to shi months a few growers considered hold- 


; § Hobbs, sufficient rainfall for necessary TALLOW CoO 
reat field 28 their ewe lambs for replacement  yelief desired has not been received. “ 


ve the .g Purposes. Estimates indicate that 75 The July precipitation for the state was TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


to 90 per cent of Montana lambs were approximately 80 per cent normal but Highest Market Prices and a 
contracted before the lamb subsidy high temperatures reduced the ef- square deal always 

went into effect. ficiency of moisture falling in local P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 

f Hail has hit some areas. There has areas. The reported condition of the 1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 

Grazie: B also been some hopper infestation but range for July was 70 per cent of nor- 

there appears to be sufficient feed to mal for the state asa whole. A consider- 

early fall take care of the livestock being carried able number of livestock have been 

the rang— over. The general opinion is that live- moved to more abundant range within, 

late, wef stock marketings this fall will be heav- as well as outside, the state. Prospects 


7 * 
nges th ier than usual. for fall and winter in the lower ranges Wile WT in 
rolume tf are the poorest for many years. 


a Ne voda- California Cattle have remained in fair to good bd 
condition in most range areas. In gen- / S$ 0 
o marke (Nic W. Monte, Regional Grazier) eral, sheep are in good condition, 
2en above especially in the rougher foothill areas. 
‘om 98 u General rainstorms throughout the A few mid-season sales have been 
> believei ff Nevada-California region during the made in the Deming area. In general, 
past quarter have improved range con-_ for the state, feeder lambs have been 


tae . e e > Ls Ty 7 
ly earlier ditions considerably, the Mojave Cali- contracted from $11 to $12. Approx- piped ay caer ancl 
‘ly heavy fornia District being the exception. imately 2,000 head of fat grass and feed- experiment stations . leading by kills all the 
j . , r : owers’ associations. It stand: t because it kills all t 
ent time J# Otherwise, the outlook for fall and win- er steers were moved at $12.50 to $13 fan cralesinONE dippine. This ensutiel Gud iegucteut 
‘Sales the ter grazing is favorable. The higher percwt. Afewsales of cows and calves  dvantage of Cooper's saves the costs and labor of a second 
“od < dipping and avoids double handling of sheep. Leaves enough 

the first J ranges are reported to have heavy veg- have been made at $100 to $125 by the dip in fieece to kill ticks hatching out or getting on later. 
— cin to +4 oe season Ce, Tee bye ee A Protection against new infestations lasts for months. Pays 
oY sales , etation, while the lower ranges are dry- pair; weaner calves acid at $IL75 to 40 cuts is contort, auee weal, nate Gi 
feeling ol B ing out. $13.50; feeder yearlings, $11.25 to $13.- Profitable ! Improves quality of wool. Increases quantity 
"that th Livestock in general are reported in 89; fat yearlings, around $13; and fat pel acer eon no heating is required 
good condition, with some in very good 8T8SS Cows, $6.75 to me! Prices re- CHEAPEST OF ALL DIPS, results considered. Ons cies, 
t — aa iv , m ea ear to enough to make 1,500 gallons, $26.00 at your dealer. Large 
shape, giving promise of fat lambs and ©! ed, or contracts ace, OPP package (makes 150 gallons). $2,95atyourdealer. For more 
steers coming off many of the district favor the northern portion of the state wool, better wool and lowest dipping costs, always use 


‘ co i Cooper’s Dip. It’s a profitable investment. If your dealer 
ranges, Though a loss in weight has at this time. cannot supply you, accept nosubstitute, order from us direct. 
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ago. There are many small herds using 
dry areas that are small and will be 
very light, but the bulk of Navajo 
lambs will average 50 pounds or bet- 
ter. 


Traders are paying 10 cents for 60- 
pound average, 45-pound minimum, 
lambs. Non-Indian lambs have been 
contracted from 11 to 114 cents. 


It is noticed that the Navajo lambs 
within the district are larger of frame 
but carrying less fat than usual. It 
should make them above average for 
feeders this fall. So far, the demand 
for old ewes and light lambs has been 
very limited. 


Oregon 
(Kenneth C. Ikeler, Regional Grazier) 


The Oregon region has had a very 
favorable grazing season due to plenty 
of early summer moisture. Conditions 
were favorable for putting up hay, and 
range and meadows are now seasonably 
dry. The hay crop was considerably 
larger than normal. 


Contracting of cattle and sheep in the 
Oregon range country was very active 
at quite satisfactory prices up until the 
atomic bomb shortened the Pacific war. 
This event put a nervous edge on range 
buying, but greater market stability is 
observed at this writing. The condition 
and weights of cattle and sheep are 
above average. 


This season’s range fire losses to date 
have been the lowest on record. In 
the face of shortage of help, the co- 
operation of per diem guards and per- 
mittees in the control of range fires has 
been excellent. The Federal range 
fire loss to date has been approximately 
10,000 acres. 


With the demand for horse meat 
abroad, horse buyers have again be- 
come active in the Oregon region. The 
Jordan District Advisory Board con- 
sidered the horse removal program and 
made plans for the immediate construc- 
tion of roads and traps into the Mahog- 
any Unit of that district, after which 
the work of gathering the horses will 
begin. This board appropriated $1,000 
to begin the work. The other districts 
will clean up horses as fast as an outlet 
can be found. The removal of the re- 
mainder of our wild horses will greatly 
strengthen the range-management pro- 
gram. 
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Utah 
(Harold J. Burback, Regional Grazier) 


Due to an exceptional amount of 
moisture during the summer season, 
there is promise of excellent fall and 
winter grazing in most Utah areas. 
Some isolated spots, however, have not 
received enough rainfall, while in oth- 
ers the amount was unusually large. 

As a result, livestock, in general, are 
in good to excellent condition, with an 
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above-average of fat lambs to shipped 
to market at a comparative'y early 
date. In some areas the per cent of 
lambs decreased due to adverse weath. 
er conditions during lambing, but the 
additional weight of lambs o ‘sets this 
loss in tonnage to a considerable de. 
gree. Utah calf crops were <ood, and 
they, too, are heavier than t! average 
calf crop in this state. 

As yet there has been no indication 
of any abnormal liquidation of live. 
stock, and with an improved labor sit. 
uation the reduction in sheep numbers 
seems to have halted, at least temp. 
orarily. It is as yet too early to de 
terminate what the attitude of the cow. 


men will be towards a 
numbers. 


reduction jp 


Wyoming 
(Milton W. Reid, Regional Grazier) 


Weather conditions have been very 
favorable during the summer months 
for winter feed production. July and 
August rains have matured a good 
growth of all winter forage species over 
most of the region. All classes of live. 
stock have made good gains and will go 
into the winter in above average condi- 
tion. Good feed conditions on the high- 
er ranges have delayed shipping dates 
Judging from sales already made 
weights of all classes of livestock will 
be above last year, and the general 
average up. Contract prices received 
by stockmen average slightly above last 
year for most classes of sheep and cat- 
tle. Good feeder lambs are selling very 
close to fat-lamb prices, and are bring- 
ing around 13% cents at local loading 
points; weaner calves 11 to 12 cents 
and yearling steers from 12! to 14'; 
cents, depending on flesh. Haying has 
been delayed because of labor short- 
ages; however, a normal hay crop wil 
be obtained. Sheep numbers continue 
to decline with a noticeable trend t 
change from sheep to cattle. Man 
stockmen have signified their intention 
to sell close on their cattle this yea! 
while prices are good. 








CORRECTION 


On page 35 of our September issv? 
we carried an article regarding th 
shipment of Oregon sheep to South 
America. The selection of sheep fo 
shipment was made by ‘Eddie ord 
Henry AHRENS” and not “‘ABRENS’ 
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JACK: Hi, sis! Glad you came out. I was 
just telling these birds it’s about 
time they learned about Safeway’s 
system of straightline distribution. 

JILL: Jack! You aren't going to sell our 


beautiful lavers! 














JACK: Heck no, Hone | ne< I es 
green forage ul 1 ready, so we'll 
turn the hens directly into it. 

JILL: I get it. No dle nen Direct 
f om p od ri ¢ 
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JACK: Sure! Safeway’s been doing it that JACK: Instead of taking the farm product 
way for years. It lets "em pay us direct to consumer, I take the cor 
farmers top prices and still sell for sumer to where the product grows 
less. Now watch closely! } 
| 
— j 
— = _ 














JACK: What a brain! I should hire out to 


Safeway as an eggspert. 


JILL: And I should egg spurt your won- 


derful brain. Take off your hat! 








FROM EGGS TO “GRASS'’—SAFEWAY’'S SYSTEM 
HELPS BOTH GROWER AND CONSUMER 


In California’s fertile Sac 
ramento Delta, asparagus 
is known as “grass.” And 
John Klein, one of the 
growers, has this to say 
about Safeway’s straight- 
line distribution. “In 1939 
Safeway began buying di- 
rect from us growers and 
started a market expansion 
program. I have checked market returns and 
have noted that the fresh asparagus market 
has been steadily increasing due to better 
distribution through such chain stores as 


Safeway.” 
SAFEWAY Ghottny stones 





BPO 


NOTE: Better than a third of our customers are farm 
folks. Find out why. Trade one full month at your 
Safeway grocer’s —and see how much you save! 
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The Country's Largest Live Stock Market 


The Chicago market with its vast number of 
outlets for all weights and grades is the central 
price basing point among all markets of the 


country. 


All buyers—large, medium, and small—are active 
bidders for shipments sold on this market. This 
free play of supply and demand assures full and 


fair values for your consignments. 


The selling charges of the central market range 
under one per cent of value. Remember that 
limited SORT may more than pay the entire cost 


of selling. 


Consign your shipments to 


CHICAGO 


cowseuer ome . 


Last Call for Entries Chicago Feeder Cattle Show! 
Oct. 15 and 16, 1945 
Entries Close October 8 $5.320.00 in Prizes 




















